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NY LADY THOMPSON, ATTRACTIVE AND VALUABLE SOUTHERN STRAWBERRY 
WY leadk ous Ge large number of varieties of strawberries which have been tested at the Louisiana state experiment station, Lady Thompson, here shown, is one of the 
! ese it ee it does not rank as high as some others in the truck sections of this state as a shipping berry for the early northern markets, writes Horiculturist F. H. 
»1t has won a place in the home patch. Here it is the greatest abundance of large and luscious berries always find a hearty welcome. The bearing period of 
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this variety 3 ‘ : : 7" : : : 
wl Bgpamey - Baton Rouge is March 20 to May 10 approximately. The picture is of a single plant in a row. The material used for a mulch is cottonseed hulls 
of only serve as a mulch, but also asa partial fertilizer. It Is a vigorous growing variety and stands the long summer period well. 
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A $50 BEAUTY 


{905 Model Split Hickory Speola! 
Top Buggy In a Class by Itself. 











[3360 itt PROFIT] 


IN FEEDING 
ONE TON TO YOUR 
CATTLE OR HOGS. 
One Handred Pounds will make you $18.00 net profit. 
“international Stock Food”? with the World Famous 
Bargain Price. Line—3 FEEDS for ONE CENT—i own every where, 
It is prepared from high class pow: i Roots, Herbs, 
The 1905 Split Se de end Bark ar dP ur es the bl« ood, tones up and 
; , permanently stren 1ens the entire syster m, Cures 
haat — and Prevents Disease and isa remarkable ai d to Diges- 
a poten ee oe tion and Assi nilatic on 80 that esch animal will gain 
hi ar one g more pounds from all gra n eaten We positively 
on this remarkably guarantee thatone ton of International Stock Food”? 
liberal plan, at such an astonishingly low will make you ).00 net profit, over its cost, in 
price, is different and better than the ordin- cay a Sp and Quick Pattening of Cattle or Hogs 
ary buggy. Only the finest grade second time grits atti Mey ae Pe bop 1 Ex Rand. wAresereng 
growth hickory, split, not sawed, is used in Gaarautoo’ to Fatten Tour Stock ta oo hers lean 
its manufacture. Split Hickory buggies meandtosave grain, Hitever fails the use wi 
embody a great many exclusive features; ost yo uacent.*International Stock Food’ 
screwed rim wheels, long distance dust proof as kin ng k and i 
axles, quick shifting shaft couplings, etc. 
We build each buggy, to your special order, 
Sold Direct to the User on 


30 Days’ Free Use Plan 


which enables you to look it over thoroughly 
and satisfy yourself that it is exactly as 
represented. 
Split Hickory Buggies are guaranteed for two 
ears, Thisis not tho paper guarantee of a cata- 
teoce hanes but the cash guarantee of the largest Colored Litl h of 
buggy factory in the country selling to the con- aoe D uP cok At 
sumer direct. rpc nenagteay Tey Ay 
NOW READ ae Split Hickory catalogue, nts or Write Dir 
192 pages of illustration and 35 
description of our entire line of vehicles and har- | ndenc is. sbi “ 
ness. Wesend it free on request. Write for it Fm Alsi ed iy 4 formation. 


today. y y 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG.CO.(H.C.Phelps,Pres.) : NTERNATIONAL sTOGK FOOD CO. 


Station 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Combines Durability 
and Style with a 
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$21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED 


FOR $21.00 TO $23.00 312,00 $17.00, 


re peoutes: similar to one illustrated, 


J 

BEEN WIDELY ADVERTISED, $34. 00 10$38. 00. 
=) os BUGGIES can be offered at these | prices and why we can 
i sell buggies and all other vehicles at much lower prices than any 
other hous seis all fully explained in our Four Big Free Vehicie 
Catalogues. Cut this ad. out and send to usand 
ouwill receive by return mail, Free, Postpaid, 
‘our Bi al es showing the most 
complete ng in Buggies, Road 
Wagons, Carts, Surreys, Phaetons, C arriages, 
Light ar 1d Heavy y Wagons, Vehicles ‘of all ki inds, 
also eve rything in Harness, Saddles and Sad- 
dlery, all shown in large handsome halftone 
illustrations,fall deseriptions and all priced at prices 

much lower than any other house ean possibly make, 


WITH THE FOUR FREE CATA- 


OGUES you will receive the most aston- 
ishing Buggy Offer ever heard of, 
anew and astonishing proposition. How others 

can offer top buggies at €21.00 to €23.00 and why we can sell at much lower prices than all others will be 
fully explained. We will explain why we ship so as to make freight charges amount to next to hothing. 
We will explain why we are the only makers or dealers in the world that can ship buggies the day we receive 
zeus orders +4 4 eer py aun Re oun Fifi y' RECEIVED TERMS, OUR SINDING GU a“ 


HAVE YOU ANY USE FOR A BUGGY Finis ad. vt todayrane 


OU THE FOU 

> at Ra. ey don’t fail to cut oe 06. ont today and ae 
tous. Ifyou can’t use A TOP BUGGY AT ANY Age 

callpyour neighbor’s attention bg h.. 5 enone pour 

cut ‘this ad. out and send to FOUR BIG FREE 


Don’t buy y ony xe kind. of 2 bu gecy until od tt! 
Sxplained, ali tree for th Progeation, ever mine SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, “TLL. 


HE MOST LIB 
explained, ali free for the asking, 














It’s In the Star Book 


the information you’ve been looking for, 


regarding wind mills. It’s a book gotten 
out for the man who wants to know, It 
tells about 


Star Wind Mills 


and they’ve been made and sold ever since 1866 and 

the mills made and sold the first year are running 

yet, But you ought to get the book. It tells the 

story in a plain, common sense way. It was written 

for plain, hard headed folks, and it’s got just enough 

good plain pictures in it to make everything clear.} 

It’s free, Write for it today, Justsay, “Send the 
Star Book,” We'll know what you mean, 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. COMPANY, 
’ Dept. 21 86 AdamsStreet, Kendallville, Ind. 
Tanks, Towers. Pumss and all Fittings and Fixtures, 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





THE SUNNY SOUTHLAND 


Mid-Winter Agricultural Fair, 


A WONDERFUL DISPLAY OF VEGETABLES 
AND FRUITS—FARMERS FROM NORTHERN 
STATES SEE THE EXHIBIT—THE HANDI- 
WORK OF THE WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT— 
SOME OF THE PRIZE WINNEKS--NEWS 
ITEMS FROM ABOUT FLORIDA. 

Northern farmers and others from the 
states.of ice and snow, who saw the 
exhibits at the Dade county fair last 
week at Miami, Fla, could not believe 
the stories that this land of fresh flow- 
ers, fruits and vegetables had ever been 
visited by Jack Frost. It was a rev- 
elation to the wheat farmer from North 
Dakota, the corn grower from Illinois, 
the milk producer from northern New 
York, the truck gardener from New 
Jersey, and the all-round farmer from 
central Pennsylvania. Here our editor, 
in shirt sleeves and straw hat, met them 
mopping their brows as in a July or 
August harvest field. The delightful 
and balmy breeze increased the pleas- 
ure of attending a real agricultural fair 
in midwinter. The millionaire from the 
great winter resorts rubbed elbows at 
this show ‘with the hardy and success- 
ful farmers who now seek a few 
months’ rest in Florida away from the 
biting blasts cf a northwester. 

Another surprising matter about this 
fair was the fact that the bulk of the 
prizes were won by northern farmers 
who have settled in thé south. The 
grand prize of $75, given by Henry M. 
Flagler for the largest and best display 
of vegetables, was won by Walter Wal- 
din, who came to Florida six years 
ago from Nebraska. His display of 
vegetables would have done credit to 
any state fair. A part of one corner 
of this exhibit is shown in our illus- 
tration reproduced on page 372. Not 
only the general lot of first-class vege- 
tables attracted attention, but the 
packages and methods of their prep- 
aration for market, was the subject of 
much favorable comment as well. 

From all parts of the county came 
products, such as are rarely seen at 
any fair except in Florida. Aside from 
the vegetables and flowers, the citrus 
fruit exhibit was a surprise even to 
residents. ‘who were fully informed as 
to the character of the fruit produced. 
That Dade county can and does pro- 
duce some of the most beautiful grape 
fruit and oranges, is not questioned by 
those visitors from other sections of 
the state who attended this fair. The 
prizes were liberal and competition was 
very sharp. There were 112 boxes of 
grape fruit and 48 boxes of oranges, be- 
sides general collections of all kinds of 
citrus products. In the center of the 
hall was a large kumquat tree loaded 
with fruit, resembling large nuggets 
of gold. This was an especially at- 
tractive feature to tourists who kept 
coming in the fair. Another attractive 
feature was the collection of fruits and 
other products. grown by John Ellis on 
his place and presented to the Miami 
board of trade, as a token of his ap- 
preciation of the splendid ‘work they 
were doing. Many striking bunches of 
grape fruit were shown. It is the habit 
for this delicious fruit to cluster and 
grow together so closely as to form 
great masses. One of these clusters 
contained 16 large specimens, each one 
measuring 4 to 6 inches in diameter. 

IN THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


were many interesting features. While 
the men of the farms have been pro- 
ducing magnificent products from the 
soil, the women have been busily en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the finer 
arts so dear to every lover of a home. 
The evidences of domestic industry as 
shown at this fair are in keeping with 
the progress being made in the fields. 
Paintings, pictures, burnt wood work, 
toilet and household articles, lace and 
fancywork, all together made a pleas- 
ing background to the picture which 
met the gaze as one entered the great 
hall. It seemed like fairy land, rather 
than a reality of enthusiasm, thrift 
and industry. The women did not stop 
with this, but brought the products of 
the trees and fields in other dainty 
forms. 

Jams, jellies. marmalades, preserved 
and spiced products were there in great 
abundance. We have never seen a 
more attractive lot of canned fruit and 
vegetables than were here shown. The 
erystallized or candied fruit products 
exhibited by a Dade county woman 
were ‘well worth seeing, also the general 
exhibit of canned goods and jellies by 


William Leasch of Larkins. This col. 
lection ‘was in charge of Ernest Leasch, 
who, with the aid.of his sister, has es. 
tablished a handsome trade of home. 
made products. This collection was 
awarded the first prize of $15 for dis. 
play of marketable products, 

SOME PRIZE WINNERS, 

It was intended to close the fair on 
Saturday, but the interest was so 
marked it was decided to hold open 
until Tuesday. This also gave the 
judges an opportunity of awarding the 
prizes on the citrus exhibit. The com- 
petition was so sharp the judges h: 
great difficulty in distributing 1! 
prizes. The largest prize winn 
were Lainhart and Dimick, who sg 
cured the Special exhibit of 
special orange ex 
grape fruit $ 


following: 
$60; third 
hibit, $15: sex 
second, on general display citrus frui 
$35; third, on citrus collection $15. 
addition to the the same fi 
won the following: For the best 1 
of oranges offered by the Florida e 
coast land company, $60; best box 
anges, $5 from the First national ba 
Griffin Brothers prize of $20 for 
best general display citrus fru 
Seminole club, prize and § 
Brothers $20 first a second pri 
The remainder of the prize winners \ 
be given next week, as they have 
been furnished up to time of going 
press, 

Much credit for the success of 1 
fair is due to the general supervis 
of E. V. Blackman, the genial sei 
tary. This was the ninth annual f 
the association, which has been libe 
ly supported by the land departm 
of the East Coast railroad comp 
J. KE. Ingram, the third vice-presid 
of the road, takes much personal 
terest in the fair and has given it 
loyal support. The new building 
thorized to be built by H. M. Flag 
two years ago, proved inadequate 
hold the exhibit. This year an ext 
sion was and was comp! 
in time for the fair. It is now thou 
by the management that still ano 
building will be required. 
LOCAL ITEMS OF INTEKEST, 
freeze in January has inju 
vegetables more largely than frui 
In many sections citrus. trees h 
lost their foliage, but the trees are ni 
putting out new leaves and look \ 
vigorous. In some sections, particu 
ly near the water and in prot 
places, the trees were not injured i! 
the least. Growers of fruits fertilizin 
their orchards to push out the ew 
foliage as much as possible. M 
new grape fruit orchards are bei 
set near Miami. The display of prim 
fruits at the fair has greatly stimu- 
lated growers to increase their orchards 
and new ones areion the _ increase 

The most serious part of the freeze 
fell upon the vegetable growers. A 
very large percentage of the vegetables 
that were coming along 


ond, on 


avove, 


necessary 


The 


nicly were 
killed to the ground in all parts of the 
state. In many instances small areas 
were saved, but as a rule such crops 
as beans, tomatoes, etc, were bitten off. 
While very liberal shipments of b s, 
tomatoes, lettuce, etc, should now be 
coming along from the Miami, Maniitee 
and south Florida districts, the fact is 
truckers have little or nothing to send. 

In the whole district south of Ta 
growers were setting tomatoes March 
13. Beans were about 2 inches high. 
Potatoes were just coming through the 
ground in some cases while others were 
well up. Some scattering lettuce was 
selling for $3.50 per basket in New 
York market, while beets were bringing 
$7 per 100 bunches of tour beets each. 
There are about acres of tomatoes 
in what is known as the Sarasota dis- 
trict. These wiil commence to 1 
about May 1 to 10 in large quantities if 
weather is favorable. 

Strawberries at Lakeland, one of the 
best centers for this crop, have done 
remarkably well. The damage by the 
freeze was slight and only the bloom 
was injured. The crop is being shipped 
in the same daily quantity as last year. 
On March 10 there were 74 refrigerator 
boxes of 80 quarts each sent to New 
York. March 11 tne shipment was 47 
while March 13 it was over 100. The 
price at the station ranged from 20 to 
25 cents per quart. This section vegins 
shipping berries about December 15 
and continues until April 15. The Klon- 
dike variety has proved a winner and 
is fast superseding the Lady Tho! 
son, which was the standard here 
many years. 
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FARMING THE MARGINS OF THE DISMAL SWAMP 
A, JEFFERS, NORFOLK COUNTY, VA. 


HE area covered by the great dismal swamp is not Jess than 400 

to 450 square miles. Not Jess than a half-dozen streams rise 

in this swamp, and flow to the north, south and east, all finding 

their way eventually into the sea. The Atlantic ocean once 
rolled over the present site of this swamp, as is shown by sea shells 
and the remains of sea animals still found in the pure white ocean 
sand underlying the 


“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble HOME 
employment of man.”— Washington 
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the swamp 50 years ago. ‘The present owner has reclaimed 3000 
acres of the finest kind land. He owns about 10,000 acres. He 
sells from 200 to 300 fine lambs each year for $4.25 to $5 per head. 
He gets good prices also for mutton and wool. ‘There is waste feed 
enough on his large farm to feed 1000 sheep. 
The owner has 300 head of eattle and fully 300 head of hogs. 
‘He kills 300 head of hogs each year, every pound of which is sold 
from his farm store to his farm hands, at 10 to 12 cents per pound. 
His lambs, mutton and beef stock are purchased by butchers at the 
- seaport. He had 1600 





<wamp. The old orig 
inal sea beach or sea 
shore is still plainly 
visible just west of the 
swamp. The soil is of 
rich black peaty na- 
ture, purely decayed 
table matter, 2 to 

eet deep, with a clay 
nderneath. Underthe 

= found the clean 

te ocean sand, sea 

=, remains of sea 
nals: while in the 
ibove the sand is 
iently found the 
remains of land ani- 
<—remains of the 
astodon having been 
ind on the margins 

> swamp. 

rhe land on the 
cently sloping sides of 
<wamp, when 
eared and ditched, 
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acres in corn last year. 
He raised last year 
200 acres of wheat 
which at harvest time 
promised a yield of at 
least 25 bushels per 
acre. He has often 
made 30 bushels per 
acre. His potato crop 
ranges from 200 to 
450 acres each year. 
He has shipped as 
high as 25,000 barrels 
in a single season. 
Some of his finest corn 
is grown after Irish 
potatoes, making two 
good crops per year 
from the same tract 
of land. Then, if. he 
chooses to do so, he 
can sow the cowpeas 
broadcast in his corn 
at the last working of 
the same, and thus 








Limits 

of an Old 
Virginia 
Swamp 














ising. However, thousands of acres of Jand have been 













produces immense crops of corn, grass, potatoes, cabbages, 
berries, ete. Even wheat is successfully grown here. The 
flock of sheep shown herewith contains 500 or more graded 
Shropshire ewes., This flock, beginning*with native ewes, 
has been graded up for several years by the use of regis- 
tered Shropshire sires. The cost to keep the flock is 
very small. A colored boy, at $10 per month and 
rations, looks after them. The owner has no definite 
charge to make against his sheep, as they get but little 
feed during the year. On the other hand, they aid 
him materially in keeping his big farm in 
order. The land on which this flock now 
grazes was entirely within the limits of 





| 
\ 
| 
} 
| 
} 
) | ‘AT. first glance the proposition of farming within the confines of the dismal swamp in Virginia would seem most wnprom 


or upper illustration shows a bunch of grade Shropshire sheep as kept on a dismal swamp farm. The lower picture is a 
typical representation of a cattle and hog lot in a section formerly thought to be useless for agriculture. 


redeemed in that section, and are very productive. ‘The first 


secure three good crops per annum from the same tract 
of land. His year ly corn &€ rop often reaches 50,000 bushels 
of shelled corn. He ships it all to Europe. 

The owner has no complaint to make regarding the 
health of his flock. He is keeping cattle, sheep and hogs 
within the original limits of the great dismal swamp, 
and keeping them at less expense than such stock can 
be kept on the great ranges of the west and south- 
west. When ready the mi arket comes right to his door. 
There is money in cows, swine, sheep and poultry in 
eastern Virginia. These may well be EQ 
called the big four on the farm. This 
seaport receives annually 20,000,000 
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Number 12 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM: 


pounds beef, pork and mutton from the big four packing houses 
of Chicago. Most of this meat was made west of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers. The man who makes these products here has the 
inside track and a tremendous start in the race. His stock, while 
raised at the minimum expense, is at the very doors of the consumers, 
and brings the best prices. These flocks, herds and crops, measured 
by freight rate, are not more than 50 miles away from New York city. 

This great swamp, with its nearly 300,000 acres of land, is owned 
by syndicates, companies and individuals. Half of the entire area 
is held by one company, organized in 1763, with George Washington 
as the largest individual shareholder. In the early work in the swamp 
a large ditch or canal was dug for the purpose of floating the timber 
out of the swamp. That ditch is now known as Washington’s ditch. 
Another quite extensive canal penetrates the swamp and is called 
the Jericho canal. It is still in use for getting timber out. The air 
is pure and free from malaria. The water is as good as can be secured 
anywhere, and when taken on shipboard has remained sweet and pure 
for three years. I doubt whether the swamp will be drained in our 
day and generation, but when land becomes very valuable, and when 
there are a million or two people here in this seaport city, instead of 
115,000, the entire swamp may be reclaimed. At present it runs to 
within five or six miles of Norfolk, and shelters within its dark and 
almost inaccessible recesses deer, bears, wildeats, coons, squirrels, wild 
fowls.. It is a field fertile with facts, figures and features of interest 
to most people. 





HOW THEY BUILD MODEL ROADS 


At the recent national good roads convention held in Jacksonville, 
Fla, comment was made upon the fine type of roads shown by Mt 
Vernon, N Y. Its system of highways connects with those of New 
York city and upper Westchester county, making a continuous drive 
on excellently paved roads from lower New York to Mt Kisco, a 
distance of 40 miles. Commissioner William A. Miles, who has been 
engaged in road construction in Westchester county for the past ten 
years, writes American Agriculturist as follows regarding his most 
satisfactory results in construction : 

“Qur territory is inland, and the cost to construct these roads 
has been considerably more than other districts which have the advan- 
tage of water transportation. Our macadam is generally 8 inches 
thick, consisting of a 4-inch layer of 21-2 inch trap rock, a 3-inch 
laver of 11-2 inch trap rock, and 1 inch of trap rock screenings. 
Each course of stone is thoroughly rolled with a ten-ton steam roller 
and continually wet with a-sprinkling wagon during the process of 
rolling. 

“The Telford macadam is constructed by placing by hand labor 
native quarried stone on edge to a depth of 6 inches. After thoroughly 
rolling this surface with a ten-ton steam roller a layer of 2 1-2 inches 
trap rock 3 inches thick is then spread over this surface, after which 
the required thickness of 12 inches is made up of 11-2 inch trap 
rock and screenings. Where the nature of the ground is unstable and 
wet Telford macadam is constructed, but where the soil or sub-grade is 
firm and dry macadam alone is employed. 

“Our granite block pavement is also laid on concrete and bedded 
in sand; after being laid the jeints between the blocks are swept full 
of sand, and the pavement thoroughly rammed in the usual way. This 
class of pavement is also confined to much used roads and steep 
grades. 

“While the first cost of construction of vitrified brick roads has 
been greater than macadam, the expense of maintenance, repairs, 
cleaning and sprinkling has been much less. Vitrified brick pave- 
ments are laid on 6 inches of concrete and 1 inch of sand; the 
pavement has been thoroughly rolled and any defective or discolored 
brick turned or replaced by sound ones. After the pavement is thor- 
oughly smooth and rolled solid, a portland cement grout has been 
applied, filling the joints full to the surface. After being allowed 
to set for from 4 to 6 days, the road is thrown open to the public.” 





Spout ror MapLe Orcuarp—Use great care in selecting a spout 
for tapping the maple trees. It should allow a free flow of sap and 
interfere with the wood tissue as little as possible. It should be 
strong enough to safely. support the bucket of sap. Moreover, it 
should be easy to insert and to remove. The outer bark should con- 
tribute largely to the firm holding of the spout. Since more and 
better quality sap comes from layers of wood near the bark, it is not 
good policy to block these tissues in such a manner that the sap flow 
is retarded.—[ Bulletin 103, Vermont Experiment Station, 


EASILY CONSTRUCTED SELF-CLOSING GATES 


A satisfactory gate device is that shown in Fig A. A half round 
piece of wood is attached to the back piece of the gate in such a 
manner that a chain drawn across it will have the same leverage 
when the gate is open and shut. 
A hook or nail is driven at the 
front of the block. To this may 
be attached the end of the chain. 
The chain passes along the fence 
to the adjoining post, or a con- 
venient point along the upper 
railing. It is attached to a 
weighted stick at a suitable dis- 
tance from the point of suspen- 
sion. This weighted stick-as the 
gate is opened will be pulled up 
and its fall closes the gate. The 
arrangement has merit in that 
it occupies but little space, and 
Jeaves nothing to get in people’s 
way. There is no spring tension to lose in cold weather, as is the 
case with some gates. 

Some farmers, however, prefer a spring gate,.and there is no 
doubt but what these give satisfaction. The illustration in Fig B 
shows a practical gate of this character. It is made by taking an 
ordinary hayrake tooth, which 
is heated at both ends until 
red. Bend the point inward in 
the form of a hook, and about 
3 inches on the other end up- ‘ 


ward at a right angle. This \ 
<< 


goes into the post at the side 
eeeY™ 
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FIG A. MODEL SELF-CLOSING GATE. 





nearest the gate. A substantial 
staple is run through it at the 
other side. The chain is then 
attached from the hook to a 
large screweye in the gate, and 
this may be slipped through the 
hook if it is desired that the 
gate stand open. Oftentimes a 
gate adjoins a building, and in (| 
this case the weight and pulley 
will come in handy. Fasten to 
the front gate post a small piece 
of hard wood several feet long, raising the rope at least 6 feet 
high, so it will not inconvenience people in passing under it. 
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FIG B. SATISFACTORY SPRING GATE. 





ADDING NITROGEN TO THE SOIL 


Red clover inoculation was accomplished by H. W. Dunlap of 
Lewis county, N Y, on his Maryland farm. He says: Last spring | 
obtained a lot of inoculating material from the department of agri- 
culture and used it according to directions upon my farm near Still- 
pond, Kent county, Md. I prepared some 30 gallons of the liquid 
and applied a sufficient quantity to about seven bushels of red clover 
seed, which were sowed upon a field of 40 odd acres. The. balance of 
the liquid I had mixed with two wagon loads of light loam and spread 
upon parts of a field of clover sown the previous year. In August 
last, I was upon the farm and examined spots in the newly sown field, 
and found the clover to be quite strong and vigorous in its growth, 
and small nodules formed upon the roots. The tenant upon the farm, 
George W. Atwell, told me that along the crest of a little hill where 
the soil was light he had never until this spring had the clover to 
make a stand; at the time of the examination he was doing as well 
there as elsewhere in the field. 

In the old field I made no personal examination, but Mr Atwell 
told me that the location of every shovelful of the loam could be 
told by the larger growth and deeper color of the clover. From what 
I saw, and what Mr Atwell told me, I am very much impressed with 
the value of this work of the department. Although there was no 
measurement made to determine the yield or the rate of increase 
attributable to the application, it was very evident to a casual observer 
that the general effect was beneficial. I may add that, from things 
that developed while I was in the process of preparation, I am sure 
that farmers ought to be cautioned not to use vessels of metals 
that might prove soluble and kill the bacteria, or, perhaps, wooden 
vessels containing any sort of salts in the wood, although they may 
have been cleaned first. 
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THE MONEY MAKING SWEET POTATO 


C. G. BROWN, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 


There is no vegetable crop the trucker or market gardener can 
erow with as much assurance of profit as sweet potatoes if conditions 
of soil and methods of culture are strictly observed and adhered to. 
No other vegetable is so sensitive to culture and handling, and if not 
properly done failure is almost sure to follow. The quality, size, shape 
and color stand for so much in making up the excellence that attracts 
the consumer and commands a high and profitable price that it is 
strictly necessary to observe these attributes. The old theory that 
weet potatoes could only be grown of good quality in a certain section 
of New Jersey has been proved to be a mistake. There is no section, 
especially in the middle or southern states, where there is sandy soil, 
that they cannot be grown with equal excellence. Delaware sweets 
co to market in midwinter in competition with Jerseys, and command 
the highest price. 


Climatic conditions do not influence them appreciably. Soil, 
methods of culture and handling bring the results. We would select 
andy soil with very little if any clay in the first 6 inches. This 


ould be as nearly devoid of humus or vegetable matter as possible ; 
hich, dry and well drained. It can be used for sweet potatoes for 
cix to ten years without any rotation, and we find after the first and 
second years on the same land the crop improves. If the plot is clean 
we do not plow the land, but cut it up with a harrow 3 to 4 inches 
deep, thoroughly pulverizing and leveling it. To have the proper size 
shallow preparation and culture must be observed. 

There are a number of good varieties, but we find the Big Stem 
Jersey best for all purposes. It is an early, strong, rapid grower ; 
will grow out of the effects of late frosts and resist the attacks of 
insects, has the right color and quality, and is a very heavy yielder. 

For bedding potatoes from which to grow plants we use slip seed, 
which is the first crop from vines, or slips cut off the growing plants 
and set out the latter part of July. They will make potatoes from 1 
to 11-2 inches in diameter and 3 to 4 inches long. This is the 
proper size for bedding. To assure success they must have kept 
perfectly; no rotten ends or black spots. Sprouting is done in a 
hotbed, either with manure or fire heat, so as to raise the temperature 
of the soil in the sprouting bed to summer heat. Clean loam 3 inches 
deep should be placed in the bottom and the potatoes Jaid carefully 
on this, and be covered with 3 inches clean sarid. When the plants 
are + to 6 inches long above the sand they are ready to set out. 

The land is prepared with a potato planter. With it the work 
he done very cheaply and satisfactorily, making the row, dis- 
tributing the fertilizer in the row and forming 


METHODS FOR SUCCESS WITH POTATOES 


ge 





because it has no chlorine. It will make drier potatoes. The nitrate 
of soda is applied when the vines are from 6 to 20 inches long, at 
the rate of 200 pounds to the acre, on the row near the plants. This 
application of soda will give the plants a quick start, causing the crop 
to set at one time, and making roots of uniform size, with very few 
small ones. With this in connection with the mineral manure, and 
no organic matter, we avoid the tendency sweet potatoes have of 
setting all through the season, which is very detrimental to success- 
ful cropping. 

If conditions and methods are strictly adhered to we can easily 
make an average crop of 400 five-eighths bushel baskets to the acre. 
The variations would be from 300 to 600 baskets. If sales are made 
in August or in late fall or winter we can average 40 cents a basket, 
or $160, less the expense, as follows: Labor $9, plants $10, phosphate 
$16, or a total of $35 an acre.’ This leaves a net profit of $125. 

.The proper handling is just as important a factor in bringing 
about the above results as the growing is. For the August or early 
sales we do not take the potatoes out any faster than we can sell 
them. When stored temporarily in sheds and barns the exposure to 
light and changes in temperature is ruinous to quality. When stored 
in a potato house, where the temperature is kept even, they should 
be put into the bins the same day they are removed from the ground, 
and not disturbed until taken out to be put on the market. Proper 
grading is very important. We make three grades. The firsts are 
prime, the seconds are good, but of smaller size; and thirds are too 
small to sell, but are used for stock feed. The proportion of this 
Jatter class is very small. If the grower will observe all that is 
necessary for the successful cropping he will find sweet potatoes one 
of the safest money makers. 





GROWING WHITE POTATOES IN THE NORTH 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, STEUBEN COUNTY, N Y. 

We have grown considerable areas of potatoes for a number of 
years, and find the Sir Walter Raleigh best adapted to our conditions, 
although we have also been suecessful with Carman No 3, Rural New 
Yorker and Green Mountain. We consider the New Columbia an 
especially fine early potato and would recommend it for trial. Our 
soil is a sandy loam which is plowed as early in the spring as we 
can get on the ground and it is in at all suitable condition. We 
prepare our land for potatoes by growing late red clover or other 
clovers the previous year, but we prefer the large red when a fairly 
good stand can be secured. Last year we had 50 acres, ten of which 

[To Page 370] 





ie ridge ready for the plants. These ridges 
are 3 feet apart, 4 inches above the level of 
the land, and very regular on account of being 
machine made. ‘To insure a full crop, plant- 
ing should be done between May 1 and 15. 
The plants are set 16 inches apart in the row, 
requiring about 10,000 for an acre. They can 
e very cheaply and successfully set with a 
transplanter. With this machine, a steady 
{ of horses, a man to drive and two boys 
to place the plants, we can plant 50,000, or 
ive acres, in a day, at an expense of not over 
, or $1.20 an acre, being about half the cost 
of hand planting, and decidedly the better job. 
While the plants are young cultivation and 
hoeing should be done very shallow and just 
often enough to keep the top soil clean and 
loose. Deep culture will cause the potatoes 
to be long, stringy and of poor quality. If 
the soil is prepared and cultivated shallow it 
will dry out more quickly after hard rains. 
Dryness is so very essential to quality that 
every effort is made to insure it. 

_ All the manure used in growing this crop 
is mineral, The fertilizer applied in the row 
at the rate of 1000 pounds to the acre is a 
high grade, analyzing 3 per cent nitrogen, 7 
per cent phosphorie acid and 8 per cent potash, 
home mixed, and obtained by using fine 
ground fish or tankage, nitrate of soda, acid 
phosphate and sulphate of potash. We use 
sulphate in preference to muriate of potash 


SG 





very uniform. 





A California grower, J. 8. Fowler, writes 
pounds seed of this variety 412 pounds of fine tubers. 

Minnesota got 147 bushels. 
Northern on 13 acres and dug 2647 bushels fine marketable potatoes. 





A New Potato of Rare Beauty 


j} TE Early Northern potato, introduced by Edward F. Dibble, shown above, is a splen- 
did variety of the Early Rose type. 


It is a good yielder of fine quality. They grow 
that he harvested from six 
From one barrel, N. J. Kilborn of 
James Grady, a Virginia trucker, planted 40 barrels of Early 
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Good Potatoes Bring Fancy Prices 


To grow a large crop of good potatoes, the soil 
must contain plenty of Potash. 

Tomatoes, melons, cabbage, turnips, lettuce— 
in fact, all vegetables, remove large quantities of 
Potash from the soil. Supply 


Potash 


liberally by the use of fertilizers containing xot 
less than 10 per cent. actual Potash. Letter 
and more profitable yields are sure to follow. 
Our pamphiets are not advertising circulars 
booming special fertilizers, but contain valuable 
information to farmers, Sent free for the asking, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


































ThisNEW POTATO is 
lust what everyone is 
ooking for. Drouth and 
blight proof, and the 
earliest on record; noth- 
ing can equal it; best 
eoaiity and smooth, 
: a While its yielding quali- 
FROM! ties are simply marvel- 
‘ous. Wearerai stock to offer in 1906, but want 
every section of tie country 
our claims,and we offer One Someee 
Potato for testing free to anyone enclosing 10c, 
to pay for postage and packing. It will be care- 
fully packed from frost, and it is worth many 
dollars to those fortunate enough to get one. 
“Our New Seed Catalogue for 1905 is free and 
ywill be sent with every potato. If you enclose 
dress of two families who buy seeds, we wi 
clude Free Sample Great Corn Novelty to be 
‘offered next year. Send to-day. 








































“FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 662 Rose Hill, N. Y. 








MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


MONEY IN POTATO CULTURE 


When “Iron Age” Implements Are Used 
in Planting, Cultivating and Spraying. 
“Iron Age” (Im- 
which machine is 
the most criti- 


we show a cut of the 
Potato Planter, 


Below 
proved-Robbin 


used and highly recommended by 
cal and leading 


potato growers, 





recently added have made it 

It drops one hundred per cent 

no doubles, no misses 
: 


The improvements 
still more valuable. 
of the seed correctly, 
and will not bruise incture the seed, 

The ‘Iron Age’’ (Improved-Robbins) Planter is 
adapted to all kinds of soil and may be used with 
or without the fertilizer distributer, as desired, 
making it a profitable machine for every condition 
of soil in every part of the country. ‘ 

With the “Iron Age’’ (Improved-Robbins) Plant- 
er, “‘Iron Age’’ Riding Cultivator and the ‘Iron 
Age”? Four Row Sprayer, the potato crop as a 
money maker is assured, and can easily be made 
one of the most profitable of crops year after year. 











If you are interested in successful potato farming, 
write to the Bateman Manufacturing Company, 
Box W 132, Grenlcch, N, J., and secure Iron Age, 
their new book for 1905, which explains in detail 
all of these improved machines, as also many othe 
ers that save time, labor and money. Send a pos- 
tal card to-day and look the matter up before 


spring planting time, 
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nure, in any condition, lime, salt, ashes, plaster and fertilizer, broadcast or in drills. Simplest, strongest, 
lightest draft, easiest to load, and most durable. 
It tells the complete story of the Success Manure Spreader, 


Kemp & Burpee Manufacturing Co., Box 32, Syracuse, N. Yo 


‘ull guarantee, 





Spreader 


and avoid all mistakes, The 
first cost of such a machine 
f\ is considerable and you owe 
, yourself to get the 
it one in the start. We 
have been making Manure 
Spreaders for 26 years and 
D know that the Success is right. 
Another proof is that there are 

My more of our machines in use 
WV’ than of all other makes come 
bined. Spreads any kind of ma- 
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Send for our book on Farm Fertility. 
We mail it free. rm 
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largest load in 2 to 4 minutes, 







HOOD AND END GAT 











ICIT 





SIMPL 


Western has a good, strong, durable wheel. 
braced box with h 


sprockets all keyed on. Galvanized hood. 


GUARANT 


meuts. 


15 S. Clinton Street, 





READ S all kinds of manure, straw stack bottoms and commercial fertilizer regard: 
less of their condition, Spreads as much in a day as 15 men can by hand. 

Makes the same amount of manure go three times as far and 

roduce better results; makes all manure fine andimmediately available for plant food. 


ON BUNGHABLE RAKE forms a hopper, holds all hard chunks in contact 

- with beater until thoroughly pulverized. 

ENDLESS APRON is one continous apron, 
load. You don’t have to 


into position after each load or wind it back by hand; itis a great advantage in making long hauls. 
ERE is ii BRIN about our Endless Apron to break and cause trouble, 

it is always up out of the way of obstructions as it 

does not extend below axle. Spreads evenly from start to finish and cleans out perfectly clean. 
keeps manure away from beater while loading; pre- 
vents choking of beater and throwing out a bunch 
when starting and acts as wind shield when spreading. 
while in motion to spread thick or thin, 3 to 25 loads per acre. 
because the load is near] y 

The team is as near the lo les 

the samelength and wheels track; beater shaft runs in ball and socket bearings, therefore no friction, 
Beater is 23 inches in diameter, seat turns over when loading. 
There are only two levers on our machine, 
locks it and throws the machine in gear at the same time. 
thrown in and out of gear without lowering the hood. 
eed tospread thick or thin, making it so sim 


STRENGTH AND DURABIL 


Extra strong spoke and rim, heavy steel tires. 
eavy oak sill. Oak tongue, hickory doubletrees, malleable castings, gears and 
Every partis made extra strong, regardlessof cost. Itis 


le that a boy who can drive a team can handleit, 
TY is one of the most important points to be 


made for the man who wants the best; made in four sizes, 30, 50, 7 sity. 
Should any part break, wear out or get out of order within one year we 
EE replace free of charge. Send for free catalogue, showing latest immprove- 


it tells how to apply manure to secure best results, 


SMITH MANURE SPREADER CO. 


Great Western ©"Ac., 
Manure Spreader 


Spreads the 


nota % apron) therefore always ready to 
rive a certain distance to pull it back 


It has a graduating lever and can be regulated 


equally balanced on front and rear axles, 
ad asitcan work, Pront and rear axles are 


Machine turnsin its own length, 
One which raises the hood, 
It can then 
One lever which changes 











er. TheGreat 


considered in a manure spre 
Strong, well 


0 and 100 bushel capacity. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

































See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Commercial Fertilizers on the Farm. 
J. J. ROSA, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 





I first became interested in the use 
of commercial fertilizers about 1870 and 
have stuck loyally by them since that 
time. I began using them on sweet po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, strawberries and to 
a limited extent on my peach orchards, 
I devote the bulk used to sweet pota- 
toes and tomatoes. I found the follow- 
ing well adapted for general use in this 
respect: 800 pounds ffish scrap, 800 
pounds South Carolina rock, and 400 
pounds muriate potash. I use this 
combination for special crops, making 
the composition to suit conditions. I 
use this on all crops except meadows, 

The materials mentioned above should 
cost about as follows: Fish scrap $19 
per ton (7.1% ammonia), South Caro- 
lina rock $10.50 (14% phosphoric acid), 
muriate of potash $40 (50% actual pot- 
ash). Thus in 800 pounds fish scrap 
(2.8% ammonia) is valued at $7.60, 800 
pounds rock (5.6% phosphoric acid) 
$4.20, 400 pounds muriate (10% potash) 
$8, making a total of $19.80 per ton. The 
commercial value of this in each ton 
is as follows: 56.8 pounds ammonia at 


12 cents per pound, $6.71: 112 pounds 
phosphoric acid at 4 cents, $4.48; 200 
pounds potash at 4 cents, $8, making 


the total value $19.19. 

All my fertilizers are applied early 
in the spring at the rate of one-half 
ton per acre, except for early white 
potatoes. For this latter crop, we ap- 
ply in the row. For my orchards, we 
use only rock and potash and depend 
on some crop like crimson clover and 
cowpeas for the rest of the plant food 
to balance the combination. I believe 
farmers as a whole could use commer- 
cial fertilizers to better advantage if 
they would give more attention to their 
selection and use on’special crops. Ev- 
ery farmer should make on the farm 
all the manure he possibly can. To 
save this to best advantage, floors in 
stables, hogpens and other places where 
stock is kept should be of cement. 
When good, solid cement or concrete 
floors are in use, the value of the ma- 
nure produced can almost be doubled. 

I am a firm believer in making of 
fertilizers on the farm, and in my ex- 
perience have saved at the rate of $5 
or more per ton by buying my ingre- 
dients in large quantities and combin- 
ing them to suit my crops and the con- 
ditions confronting me each season. I 
find it no special hardship to mix com- 
mercial fertilizers on my farm. I know 
of some farmers who wouid rather pay 
$5 more and have them ready for ap- 
plication when they arrive. Every man 
to his liking in this respect, but for me, 
I prefer to buy the ingredients and mix 
my own, 


Points About a Manure Spreader. 
R. K, BEAM, DARKE COUNTY, O. 








The greatest advantage in using a4 
manure spreader, it seems to me, lies 
in the manner in which it does the 
work. It would be almost impossible 
to spread manure by hand, and do it 
as perfectly as you can with a ma- 
chine. It spreads the manure thick or 
thin, just as the land requires, pul- 
verizing and distributing it over the 
land, the driver being able by the use 
of a lever to regulate the quantity 
without stopping the team. 

On our farm we handle 25 to 300 
loads of manure of 70 bushels each, in 
a year, with one spreader and do all 
work for one-third less cost than could 
be done with cart or wagon, and also 
do the work much better. We spread, 
on an average, about ten loads to the 
acre, covering 25 to 30 acres each year. 
As a rule we take the manure right 
from the stables and the feeding floors. 

The most important points to be ob- 
served closely in using a spreader are 
the driving of the team, and handling 
the regulating lever at the same time. 
The team must be driven in exactly the 
right way, in order to cover the land 
all over and with the same evenness, 


Importance of Clover in Rotation. 
W. C. PATTERSON, FULTON COUNTY, Pa, 





A successful farmer once closed qa 
dispute as to the value of different fer. 
tilizers by saying, “I think the cheap- 
est fertilizer is a bushel of clover seed,” 
It is a good watchword to go by, as 
low grade commercial fertilizers are a 
doubtful expedient. Complete fertili- 
zers are expensive and seemingly out of 
the reach of those who depend upon 
corn or wheat to produce the annual 
money crop. Barnyard manures cost 
almost one-half as much per acre, if 
purchased, as the land’is worth. Lime, 
while not a fertilizer exactly, should 
be applied in connection with those 
that are, and only when land is known 
to need such treatment. 

Considering these facts, it seems only 
wise to take a suggestion from nature 
and strive to improve the quality of 
our soils by a rotation that includes a 
crop of clover at frequent interva:ils. 
Where land is hilly, a two-year rota- 
tion of wheat and clover seems as de- 
sirable as any that can be suggested. 
It has been found to produce good re- 


sults both as to crops and increased 
fertility. The three-year rotation of 
corn, wheat and clover suggested by 
W. W. Stevens in these pages recently 


is excellent where the land is clean of 
stones and weed seeds and the fertility 
is abundant, 


But where opposite conditions pre- 
vail, I have found that a four-year ro- 
tation of corn, clover, wheat and clo- 
ver gives most satisfactory results in 
crops. The advantages of plowing 


down a clover sod each alternate year 


are too obvious for contradiction. In 
the second year of this rotation the 
clover is sown at the last plowing of 
the corn, and ordinarily makes a good 
sod by the time winter sets in and is 
an excellent place for manure mide 
during the winter months, I turn down 
this sod in June or July, harrow id 


drag the ground thoroughly in prepa- 
ration for the wheat crop to follow. If 
too rank a growth of clover should 
threaten, then I would resort to jas- 
turing the clover after it heads out, 





Increasing Crops with Bacteria. 
y MILLER, GEORGIA, 


JOHN E, x 


About four years ago I planted two 


acres of alfalfa in Virginia, on a good 
piece of river bottom land that would 
grow 60 to 70 bushels corn per > 
This land was a narrow neck with a 
branch in it. It was a dry spring and 
I got a poor stand of alfalfa. I clipped 
it two or three times first seas: to 
kill the weeds. Next season I cut it 
four times. The first cutting was about 
43 inches high. Second 30 inches, third 
about 18 inches and fourth about 10 
inches. One springy spot in the : Ifa 
died out first winter; on one slaty cor- 
ner where the soil was very th the 
hay was poor, but in digging post 
hole in that section I found falfa 
roots 2 feet deep. The alfalfa would 
rust badly about time it was coming in 


By the end of 


one- 


bloom, kept dying out. 
the third year I did not have over 
fifth of a stand. The last year I grazed 
it with hogs, using a movable fence. I 
cut two tons of field-cured hay. From 
a neighbor I got $10 for pasturing hogs 


at 40 cents per month per head. Be- 
sides I kept ten to 15 hogs of my own. 
My neighbor had to take his out in Au- 


gust, and before the end of September 


I had to feed. For the three years this 
piece of land paid better than any ther 
on the farm. I examined the plants 
several times, but could not find any 
tubercles on the alfafa roots. It was 4 
light green in color. I found son vol- 

reen 


unteer red clover of a darker 

that had plenty of tubercles. 
Last spring I planted in rows 

inches apart, four bushels soy be 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the _— 





















with a one-horse corn planter. Some 
we put in too deep, some too thin, 
others rabbits eat off., They were inoc- 
ylated by the department methods. 
The had lots of tubercles on them. 
In one instance I found a tubercle on 
a 1 root 26 inches from main stem. 
T] top was about 18 inches high. I 
f l veral cowpeas in the field with 


to two or no tubercles. I planted 


ix rows of untreated seed in a rich 
‘ 1 orner; they had scattering tu- 
I le but would judge they did not 
} e over half as many beans as the 
others. The main crop was put on im- 
poverished land. The best were cut for 
hos The ground was disked and seed- 
ed to rye. I used 200 pounds high grade 
fertilizer per acre. The rye looks very 
fine t spring. 

I s ed last fall red, white, alsike 
and son clovers, as well as alfalfa. 
I treated the red, white and alsike seed 

imson clover bacteria, as they 
} to the same family. Prof Dug- 


Alabama station says that one 

ilate the other. 
I wed some crimson clover and 
d bur clover, with the indi- 
ulation. We have had a 


winter here. There was 
rain to sprout the seed until 
N 1. I examined the crimson 


first week in December and 

d three leaves, roots about 

I found plenty of tuber- 
treated seed. But on the 

d showed more, excevt on 

hich ¥ could not decide 

ey were tubercles or not. 
plants ¢@lad not made as 

th as the crimson clover 

I 1 not find a single tubercle on 
I ve repeatedly noticed that 
sumes were well supplied 

s that they look healthier 


re. I believe inoculation 
¢ to success, if the land is not 
ted. Inoculation alone 


little on poor land, but 
int foods it acts like a 


- 


Growing the Watermelon. 

OWN, GLOUCESTER CO, N J. 
to grow watermelons in 
vy or sandy loam, prefer- 

1 by a clover sod. Usual- 

they follow corn or sweet 

pot rhe land should be plowed 
ll or early spring and given 

of barnyard manure broad- 

rows are then marked 8 ft 

two-horse plow and a 

gz of well rotted stable ma- 

of high grade fertilizer spread 


in t} furrows. In covering, the row 
is 3 d up well and let stand until 
ready to plant, when a sled marker is 
ru rossways, making the rows 8x8 
fer ‘he dropper follows the marker, 
lropping from eight to ten seed in each 
h being careful to put part of the 
s I side of the mark, so that 
\ I overed with a hoe some of the 
have % inch of soil and others 

1 to 1% inches, The lighter cov- 


f s Will be best for wet weather and 
t deeper for dry. The first planting 

ut April 25, and additional 
} Ss about ten days apart until 
f ost is over and a full stand 


young plants come up they 
ith a mixture of tiir-slaked 
and tobacco Must, to keep 
ped beetle. This is repeated 
days until the plants have 

h leaves. Bordeaux mixture is con- 
1 a sure preventive for fleas. At 
A once « h week the plants are 
t h a horse hoe or riding 
nd when they come _ in 
roush leaf are. hoed and thinned to 
or four plants in the hills. When 
tart to vine, only one plant is 
In each hill. The last cultivation 
1 just before the vines meet, 








i 
tu 3 the vines in each alternate 
middle, ha then turning them 
back and harrowing remaining middles, 
then laying the vines out carefully by 








TRUCK FARMING 


hand. Usually clover seed is sown just 


previous to this last cultivation. Pp on 
The varieties popular in this section J e S bd i3< E- nd | Ss 


are Dark Ising, doubtless the _ best 

melon for home use, but too tender WAI) CENTURY MANURE SPREADER | 

and sweet for market purposes; and 
\ 


Kleckley Sweet, one of the new very 
good ones. For market purposes a 
melon that will not bruise in handling 
and will cut solid slices tough enough 
to stand up and look nice on the tuble 
are in demand. Kolb Gem, Dixie, 
Sweetheart, Pride of Georgia answer 
these requirements. When sufficient 
melons are ripe to make a picking, 
the ripe ones are cut with stems about 
2 inches and piled along roads laid 
out at convenient distance through the 
fields. They are thence Maded into 
wagons and taken to the car or to the - F re 
city market. ta ' ‘ 
From $15 to $20 per 100 for large fruits THE FARMER’S MON EY MAK 
is the highest price realized for mel- 
ons at the car, often the price drops 
to $8 or $6 and sometimes they cannot 
be sold. Twenty to 30 years ago melon 
growing was an important industry in 
this section, many farmers then grow- 
ing from five to 20 acres each, and usu- 
ally realizing from $59 to $100 an acre; 
but competition with southern growers 
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Why the 20th Century is one of the best investments a farmer can make; 
why it saves time, money, patience, and increases the farmer’s bank ac- 
count; why it is durable, strong, needs few repairs; how it withstands hard 
usage without harming it; how it increases the fertility value of manure, 
how it advances the market value of every square foot of ground it runs 
over, these, with a hundred and one other questions vital to every farmer, are 
answered in our handsome, new, free catalog NoA-6. Write forit. Read it. 


on cheap land, with cheap labor and The J. S. Kemp Manufacturing Company 
low freight rates, has made the profits % ’ . 
ow freight rate las made 1e profi Newark Valley, N. Y. — —— oe Waterloo, lowa. 


uncertain, and to-day very few melons 
are grown kere except for home use or 
for local trade. 
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Treating Seed Potatoes—Dissolve 
two ounces corrosive sublimate in two 


gallons of hot water, then dilute to 15 Handles All 






a ( For 
°/|. Broadcast 





gallons. Allow it to stand five or 

six hours, during which time thorough- relal 5 \\ Top-dres= ert Zer 

lv agitate the solutio several ; 2S Fertilizers ® \j sing or Drilling 

y agitate the solution several times, . 

> : a in Rows. You can carry enough of the right 

Place the seed potatoes in a sack and wet or dry, E || Spreads to fertilizer in your vest pocket to 

immerse in theesoluti - ‘s are sane = || width of 5 ft. : : : TI 

! : e*esolution for 115 hours. Positive feed, no a loinches, 200 double Alfalfa or other crops, The 
| 8, 


choking, no 
skips. 


right kind is 


Nitro-Culture 


Simply add food gathering germs to 
water, soak seeds and sow. Crop will 
be doubled—land greatly enriched. §2 
enough for acre. Kesults guaranteed 
or money back. Write for Catalog C2 


NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 


to 4000 lbs. 


Since corrosive sublimate is very poi- 
paren. 


sonous, care should be taken in hand- 
ling it, and the treated potatoes should 
not be eaten by stock. The solution 
should not be made in metallic vessels. 

A Roof That Lasts—The farmer who 
erects a new poultry house, shed, sta- 
ble or cow barn wants it to be of per- 
manent character. This cannot be re- 
alized if inferior roofs are put on. A 


roofing now in general use on govern- LOW AND EASY TO LOAD. 





































| ees ‘| Fertilizes “{ “2 Eureka 
ment workhouses, railroad buildings Broad tires, no rutting. Quick changes from drill- 4 
and large factories as well as resi- ing to broadcasting, also for thick and thin spread- | correctly, plants 
i arg i Ss as as ‘ ing. furnished with shafts or tongue. Write for | correctly. One 
dences and outbuildings, is Paroid, - ake. inane anealap enema row furnished an er 
manufactured by F. W. Bird & Son ° arge Size, Sows & Feet 3 inches Wide. eo Plants Corn, Beans, 
of East Walpole, Mass, and Chicago, Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co., ee 


bills or drills, 
For checking 
in squares, 
we furnish 
a wire 
check 
rower, 





Ill. It is easily applied, spark and cin- Box 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
te cneaemenmheaeiel 
der proof, made of best felt and imper- 


vious to water. Neither does it taint ' 
rain water as tar roofing does. Write DIBBLE’S SEED POTATOES 


or free booklet, “Building Economy,” Aye : 
for fre : t kle t, suil : & : Grown on virgin soil in the cold North produce 
mentioning this paper in order to Se€=-] larger and better crops than those from any other 
— - ane . ° source. All the new and standard kinds, clean, bright 
cure prompt response. See the firm’s smooth and free from disease. Bovees, Queens, 
ad elsewhere in this paper for their | Cobblers, Hebrons, Harvests, Puritans, Ohios, North- 
as ers, Rose, Fortunes, Quick Crop, Mountains, Maines, 
address. Raleighs, Carmans, Giants anda score of other kinds 
— direct from the growers to you. We are headquarters 
Get Cleanliness firm) fixed in your for seed potatoes. Handsome catalog free. Send EUREKA MOWER co. Utica, N.Y: 
. . : : 3 forittoday. EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seed- 
mind and it will be apparent in your] grower, Honeoye Falls, N. Y¥. 


incubator, brooder, coop, poultry yard; 


in fact, the whole place will show it. See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Five sizes, ninestyles, 50 to 150 bushels capacity. 


Spread just as thin or thick as ground requires. Peed changed in- 
stantly without stopping team. Quick, automatic return of Bottom. 
Sprocket-and-Chain Drive. Load carried by rollers on Steel 
Tracks. Lightest Draft. Well made, strong and durable. 


Value, care and use of Manure explained in catalogue. Ask for it. 


“American Harrow Ge 








Just Plain Sense 


It doesn’t require any great wisdom 
or knowledge to get on in the world— 
just plain sense, 


Te AT’S why the most prosperous and 
successful farmers in the country, 
for the most part, are using our wheels 
or our wagons. That’s why more of our 


LECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


LECTRIG 
7 Handy Wagons 
are sold every year than of any two other 
makes—just plain sense. 
They are made right. 
labor and repair bills. They pay for 
themselves and they give satisfac- 
tion. If you don’t know about them, you 
ought—they’re a mighty good thing to 
Mm have about the farm. 
Wouldn't it be “plain 
sense’”’ for = to investi- 
ate? We'llsend you our 
ok free—no obligations 
Fito buy. Write to-day. 
Electric Wheel Co, 
Box 86 Quinoy, Ill. 


We'll sell you either the wheels 
or the whole wagon. 


They save 





Brass Sprayers Last Longest 
And Are The Cheapest To Buy. 


Price $3.50 and upward. Make your labor and invest- 
ment earn a good profit by destroying the insect pests and 
plant diseases which cause so much loss. These sprayers 
may also be used for applying whitewash and cold water 
paints, spreading disinfectants, cleaning wagons, curing 
Surface — on et. et and many other 

rposes. Spra: may at our expense if 
they are found detective, Send for catalogue, 


. DAYTON 8UPPLY CO., Dayton, Ohio. 














Y Covers 30 to 40 acres per day- 

Straddles 2rows, sprays 4at 

& time. Wheels adjust for dif- 

ferent widths. Sprays toany 

fineness, and gearing of pump to wheel of cart gives any 

pressure desired. Automatic agitator and suction strainer 

cleaner, It never spoils foliage or clogs. Free instruction and 

formula book shows the famous Garfield, Empire King, 
Orchard Monarch end other sprayers, Write for it, 

Field Force Pump 10 11th &t. Elmira, N.Y. 








AUTO-POP, 
AU 


he 
Great cleaning attachment on per- 
fect compressed air sprayer. Note 
how easy—cleans nozzle every time 
used, saves half the mixture. Brass 
pump, 4gal.tank. 12 plungerstrokes 
compresses alr to spray Fas acre. We manu- 
focture the largest line in America of high 
grade hand and power sprayers. Catalog free. 
Write us if you wantagency. Pes. 
._, Ee Ce BROWN & CO., 
259 State St., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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SAVE TREES BEFORE DISEASED 


by spraying, and thus add to your profits. Use The 
Perfection Sprayer for all insects and fungl. 
sprays everything. Saves its cost_in one season. 
Combined hand and horse power Catalogue Free. 
Thomas Peppler, Box 35, Hightstown, N.J. 

Blackberry plants. Heavy 


STRAWBERRY, 2iisrjnut maz 


High quality and low priees, Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
list £ 





Raspberry, Grape and 


ree. A.R. WESTON & CO., R.F.D. No. 13, Bridgman, Mich. 


se The BEST RASPBERRY 


is Plum Farmer, early, large, enormously 
roductive. Catalog of raspberry, straw- 
rry and other berry plants free. Write, 


L, J, FARMER, PULASKI, NEW YORK 








25,000 LOGANBERRIES fiiFrait? eacirely new 


and novel. Fine catalog. W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O, 





PEDIGREED PEACH - TREES - 

N Fruits and Berries—Low Prices. 
Everything for the Fruit Grower. Catalog FREE. 
Lindsley’s Nurseries, White House, N. J- 


PEACH 


NEW VEGETABLES OF UNUSUAL MERIT! 
Did YOU overlook our?*Great Offer 18th 
page Feb. 4th? Don’t miss it! The Tillinghast Co 





and other fruit trees at wholesale 
rices. Circular free. 
. & JOHNSTOS, Box 8, Stockley, Del. 
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Practical Hints About Cowpeas. 


- DOUGHTRIDGE, EDGECOMBE CO, N C. 


Break the land thoroughly. If the 
peas are to follow grain, the -land 
should be broken as soon as the grain 
is harvested. If they are to be sown 
on stubble land, it should be. broken 
before the vegetation has obtained 
enough growth to cause the land to 
break in tufts. I have been very suc- 
cessful in rotating cowpeas with corn, 
cotton, red clover, wheat or oats. I 
have found the Unknown or Wonder- 
ful pea the most satisfactory and best 
yielding, both in vines and peas in our 
climate. I think perhaps they may ma- 
ture too late in the states north of North 
Carolina or Virginia. I would recome- 
mend the Black or Coffee pea for north- 
ern states. 

If sow for hay, broadcast, I would 
recommend one bushel per acre. By 
sowing them thin, you wiil get a good 
growth of grass with the peas, which 
makes a superior quality of hay. If 
the peas are to be sown to gather, 
1%, bushels per acre will be the right 
quantity. If they are to be sown in 
drills, it will take a much less quan- 
tity. After the ground has been thor- 
oughly broken, the peas can be put 
in either with a grain drill or a disk 
harrow. If a disk harrow is used, the 
land should be crossed with a smooth- 
ing harrow. The seed can be sown in 
this climate anytime between June Il 
and July 15. In following the rotation 
that I named above and liberally fer- 
tilizing the other crops. 

Were I to use commercial fertilizers, 
I would apply at the time of planting 
some form of potash and acid phos- 
phate as might be convenient, the land 
already having a sufficient quantity of 
nitrogen, gathered through the pre- 
vious crop ef clover. If the peas are 
sown broadcast, no cultivation what- 
ever is necessary. If planted in rows, 
they should be cultivated sufficiently to 
keep them free from weeds and grass. 

If used for hay, they should be cut 
when the vines have attained their full 
growth and before they begin to shed 
their leaves, and when the pods are 
grown but before they begin to dry. I 
think the best way for curing pea vine 
hay is to rake the vines immediately 
after cut, and to stack them into small 
shocks around a pole, with a crosspiece 
about 12 inches from the surface to 
keep the vines off the ground. Let them 
remain in these shocks until thorough- 
ly dry, then put in barn or larger 
stacks. If handled in this way, they 
will cure bright, retain their feeding 
value and very few leaves will fall 
off. 

If turned down for a soiling crop, I 
think it should be done in the month 
of October or November, after the vines 
are dry and the peas have been gath- 
ered from them. If the peas are to be 
saved for seed, they should be gathered 
when the pods are thoroughly dry. The 
yield will depend largely upon the va- 
riety. A fair yield for the Unknown 
or Wonderful is from 15 to 20 bushels 
per acre. I have gathered as much as 
37% bushels per acre. The Black or 
Coffee pea will not make as large yield. 

Prospects in Pear Culture. 
HARRIS, KENT COUNTY, MD. 





JAMES 5. 


During the past ten years pear cul- 
ture has materially changed on our 
peninsula. The richer varieties are 
grown in less proportion than formerly, 
and but few of our choice rich varieties 
are being planted at present, and while 
the unfortunate conditions continue to 
exist the growing of our best pears is 
likely to become less as years go by. 

Among the causes that have checked 
the production of the best varieties of 
pears is blight in all its destructive 
forms. This seems to be more preva- 
lent among the richer than among the 
poorer varieties. The partial exemp- 
tion from blight and the total exemp- 
tion from damage by scale has helped 


FRUIT CROPS. 


to popularize the Kiefer. Its strong, 
rapid growth, its early bearing habits 
and the large size and beautiful ap- 
pearance of its fruit, have brought it 
forward in favor till it has overshad- 
owed all other varieties as a popular 
variety to plant. Again, the smaller 
yield per acre and greater uncertainty 
of crops of all other varieties with the 
greater length of time required for 
them to come into bearing makes near- 
ly all other varieties much more costly 
to raise than Kiefer. 

As commercial pear growing is for 
the money we get out of it, we now 
find ourselves in the midst of a revo- 
lution tending greatly for the worse as 
to quality of fruit, while the quantity 
is increasing. Our fine Bartletts, large 
Grand Duchess, our rich Lawrence and 
Seckels are disappearing. New or- 
chards are not being planted extensive- 
ly, because the prices we have been 
getting forthem of late years have been 
below the cost of production under ex- 
isting conditions. Unless a favorable 
change comes in the tastes and de- 
mands of consumers for better varie- 
ties at remunerative prices, these fine, 
rich kinds of pears, in a commercial 
way, will soon be matter of history. 

To assist in bringing about this need- 
ed demand at paying prices, it is neces- 
sary for us to take a greatly advanced 
step on our end, the end of produc- 
tion. In the present condition of com- 
mercial pear culture, it will be wise for 
us to discard most of the varieties now 
here and confine ourselves to a few of 
the best, possibly not more than a half 
dozen at the outside, with Bartlett the 
leading variety. Plant nothing but 
strictly first-class trees absolutely free 
from insects and disease. 

Plant only on land particularly suit- 
ed for the growth of first-class fruit, 
for this is a fruit needing more care 
in selection of location than most other 
fruits. When suitable soil is selected, 
a few of the best varieties that pro- 
duce the finest fruit are planted, kept 
thoroughly cultivated, closely prunéd 
and well fed, the proper means made 
use of to control insects and diseases 
that the rich pear trees are liable to 
be troubled with, we can have a grade 
of fruit that will give us on the penin- 
ula pears for profit the season through. 

To bring this about speedily and cer- 
tainly, it will be best to charge up to 
profit and loss many trees now stand- 
ing. Old trees and trees found to be 
on unsuitable soil, whether. young or 
old, that show a habit of producing 
only low grade fruit, giving us work 
but no profit—pull them out and de- 
vote time, labor and expense only on 
such as will give the largest percentage 
of first-class fruit. By adopting this 
method, I believe we have at least an 
even chance with the most favored 
sections for producing pears for profit. 
The past year’s experience with Kiefer 
makes the suggestion in regard to erad- 
icating trees that produce only low- 
grade fruit apply even more to them 
than to the older varieties. 


SEP ce Sesecl 
Manure Spreader 30 Years Old—The 
history of manure spreaders has re- 
ceived an addition of much value. It 
is the new book just issued by the J. 
S. Kemp Mfg Co, Newark Valley, N 
Y, and Waterloo, Ia. It not only 
advertises the 20th Century spreader, 
but also contains an autobiography of 
Mr Joseph S. Kemp, the first builder 
of manure spreaders. On Page 6 of the 
catalog is an excellent halftone of the 
first machine. It is a two-wheeled Ca- 
nadian ox cart, fixed up with a slatted 
floor, gear wheels, and a rounded beam 
with long spikes driven in it. This 
latter was the first beater. It is. highly 
instructive to read the text and com- 
pare the progress made in 30 years. The 
catalog has 64 pages. It has a rich 
cover in three colors, and the inside is 
profusely illustrated in two colors and 
is finely printed. The machine is ex- 
plained in common, every-day terms, 
with every cut explained. No farmer 
ean afford to be without this book. He 
should write the J. S. Kemp Mfg Co, 
either at Waterloo, Ia, or Newark Val- 
ley, N Y, and they will mail one free. 


Destroying Worms on Cranberry Bogs, 
J. B. SMITH, NEW JERSEY. 


A cranberry bog properly laid out 
should, for best results, have control of 
a water supply sufficient to flow it at 
short notice, and should be so arranged 
that the water may be drawn off with- 
in 24 hours after the bog is covered, 
With such an arrangement none of the 
insect pests attacking the cranberry 
crop need be feared. It does happen 
sometimes, however, that good cran- 
berry land is so situated as not to con- 
trol a sufficient ‘water supply for all 
purposes, and in such cases it becomes 
necessary to adopt other expedients 
against the fire worms. 

If the insects in fault 
low headed fire worms 
available in early spring, the bog 
should be covered and every spear of 
cranberry vine should be kept covered 
just as long as it is safe. This insect 
goes through the winter in the adult 
stage and the moths lay their eggs 
very early in the season—on cranberry 
vines if they can get them—failing 
these they lay their eggs on other 
plants of the Heath family and 
cranberry remains exempt. In this 
case, it simply means keeping the crin- 
berry vines out of the way until the 
moths have laid their eggs and that 
will happen, always, just as soon as 
there is fresh vegetation for them to 
oviposit upon. 

THE BLACK-HEADED FIRE WORM 


hibernates in the egg stage, and 
egg is already on the vine in spring, 
ready to hatch as soon as the tem- 
perature is sufficiently high. In this 
case also water can be kept upon the 
bog, and no more water should be put 
on than just enough to cover. This 
should be kept on just as late as it is 
safe to do so without risking injury to 
the crop; but in this case the object is 
different. The water warms until the 
“temperature is sufficiently high to 
hatch the egg and the young larva finds 
a surrounding that at once kills it. 

Assuming that water is absolutely 
unavailable and that the bog must re- 
main dry in the spring, arrangements 
should be made to cover the bog with 
a poisonous material just as soon as 
the cranberry vines begin to grow. The 
larvae hatch just as soon as vegeta- 
tion makes a start and in each 
the little caterpillar spins up the ter- 
minal leaves and feeds only inside of 
its web. 

The arsenites are the only available 
materials that offer a chance of suc- 
cess and they may be put on either as 
a spray or dry, asa powder. If a spray 
is to be used, arsenate of lead is best. 
It should be put on with considerable 
force; but only the tips need be 
sprayed. There need be no effort to 
get down into the vines, but the tips 
must be thoroughly covered. One 
pound arsenate of lead to 50 gallons 
water thoroughly applied, just as the 
leaf buds are beginning to unfold will 
reach a very large proportion of the 
insects. As growth is very rapid dur- 
ing the first few days there should be 
a second spraying not more than @ 
week after the first, and nothing more 
need be done during the season. 

If a dry powder is to be used one 
pound good paris green to ten pounds 
dry hydrate of lime should be em- 
ployed. It is possible to purchase pre- 
pared lime very finely ground, which 
will answer better than the dry slaked 
lime made by the farmer himself, be- 
cause it is more even and finer than 
he can usually get it. This dry m'!x- 
ture can be put on with one of the pow- 
der guns now on the market and the 
dust as blown over the vines will lodge 
exactly where it is needed. 

It is probable that the powder meth- 
od ‘will be both quicker and cheaper 
and will be more easily seen to deter 
mine the thoroughness of the applica- 
tion. This also must be applied twice, 
under the same conditions as the spray: 
It will need a little experience on the 
part of the grower to determine just 
how the applications are to be made 
and the conditions under which to suc 
ceed best. But aside from the use 9 
the water, which is, of course, best © 
all, the insecticides just mentioned, 
applied as suggested, offer a fair de- 
gree of protection to the crop. 

It works like magic, if you sta 
writing advertisers, ‘I saw your a¢ 
the old reliable A A.” 
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Asparagus Culture in New Jersey. 
LOCKWOOD MYRICK, 





For 20 years Or more, asparagus has 
been an important crop in Gloucester 
county, N J. The land preferred is a 
fine sandy loam that grows good grass, 
corn and potatoes. The fields ordinarily 
ire three to five acres, but some are 
larger. Warren Atkinson, the largest 
srower, has 20 acres. 

Young plants are grown from seed by 
farmers or obtained of neighbors who 
have plants to spare. Seed is sown in 
the spring in heavily fertilized garden 
soil in drills 3 feet apart, dropped as 

rly as possible 2 or 3 inches apart. 
Plants are hand weeded, hoed and well 
cultivated throughout the season. For 
setting they are carefully culled, all 
weak ones being discarded. A strong 
one-year-old plant with one or two 
prominent buds is preferred to a two- 
year-old or to one having a number of 


mall buds. 
The land is thoroughly prepared by 
plowing and harrowing, and the field 


ked out for rows 5 feet apart. Fur- 
rows are made as deeply as possible by 


going twice and sometimes four times 
in a row with a large two-horse plow. 
It is then cross-marked with a pole, to 

h short chains are attached every 


°’1, feet, drawn by a man at each end. 
The loose earth is scraped from the 
pot the plant is to occupy and the roots 
are well spread out with the crown up 
and covered with 2 or 3 inches of soil. 
Fertilizer is then scattered in the fur- 
row at the rate of 500 pounds per acre, 

i covered with more loam. A similar 

ssing of fertilizer is made later in 
the season along the rows. The land is 


between the third and seventh years, 
but heavier crops are received in later 
years; the sprouts from old beds, how- 
ever, are small and sell poorly. Cutting 
is done by Italians, who are paid by 
the bunch. 

Asparagus is tied in bunches 4 inches 
across, weighing two to 2%, pounds 
each, and shipped in crates holding 24 
bunches. The earliest goes by express 
to Boston and the best quality often 
brings $7 per dozen, prices ranging 
from $5 to $7. Later in the season, 
when prices fall, New York is the pop- 
ular market, prices ranging from $4 to 
$5 for fancy, $2 to $2.50 for ordinary, 
and less for small sizes and culls. Last 
year good growers averaged $250 per 
acre receipts, and some who had rust- 
proof asparagus realized twice as much, 
From this of course came expenses of 
growing, etc. 

THE OBSTACLE TO ASPARAGUS CULTURE 
is the rust, which is very destructive, 
especially to the older varieties. No 
satisfactory remedy has been found, but 
it is a general practice to cut the tops 
in the late fall or winter, rake them 
up and cart them away and burn them, 
Farmers are combating the disease 
more by setting rust-resisting varieties 
than by attempting to control it. The 
most resistant variety is of uncertain 
identity, but thought to be a strain of 
the French of Argenteuil asparagus, Mr 
Warren Atkinson set 11% acres of this 
kind last year and will set heavily of 
it this spring. He has had 2% acres for 
a number of years, and although traces 
of rust can be detected by careful ex- 
amination, the foliage remains green 
and the crop has not been injured. All 
his other varieties, Barr’s Mammoth, 

















A FINE SPECIMEN OF COWPEA PLANT 


This cowpea plant is a good one and shows a plant just before blossoms 


at this stage most excellent hay results and if the stand is good a 


yield of 2% to 314 tons of hay is secured, 
ven clean culture. Beds formerly 


ed 18 or 20 years, but recently have 
veer so Injured by rust that many 
lds have been plowed up when 
younger, 
FERTILIZERS GENERALLY USED, 
Asparagus is heavily fertilizer and 
commercial fertilizers are used almost 
exclusively, though a little farm ma- 
nure, preferably from hogs, is some- 
times applied. The popular fertilizer 


high grade factory preparation 
containing 46 nitrogen, 8% avail- 
able phosphoric acid and 7%% pot- 
ash, costing »$32 per ton. One ton is 
spread broadcast as early in March as 
the land can be worked, and 1000 pounds 


more after cutting. 

\fter applying fertilizer in the early 
spring, the land is cultivated twice 
across the rows with a disk harrow 
and then with the rows with a one- 
horse cultivator every few days dur- 
ing the cutting season and less often 
later. Toward the end of cultivation 
t} ind is somewhat ridged toward 
the rows, 

ps 


utting begins the second year after 
Setting. The largest shoots are obtained 


Donald's Elmira and Palmetto, have 
suffered badly. 

A less important trouble is the as- 
paragus beetle that appears in the ear- 
ly spring and eats the ends of the 
shoots. This is controlled on plants 
grown for setting and on newly set 
beds by spraying with 2% pounds 
paris green in 50 gallons water, 
Paris green is not used on cutting beds, 
The beetles are more abundant some 
years than others and when very bad 
are sometimes brushed off into pans of 
lime. 





Water Used by Plants—Interesting 
work was done by the Wisconsin ex- 
periment station to determine how 
many pounds of water it required to 
produce a pound of dry matter in some 
of the leading crops. With barley it 
required over 400 pounds, oats slightly 
over 500, and corn about 300. To bring 
barley to maturity the station esti- 
mated that it required about 188 inches 
of water as rainfall, oats about 19 inch- 
es, corn about 26 inches. Although less 
water is required to mature a pound 
of corn, the greater tonnage to the acre 
requires the larger total. 


VEGETABLE GROWTH 


[THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 
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TROUBLE AND DON'T KNOW IT 


To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will do for 
YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have a 
Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 








Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible | smarting or irritation in passing, brick~- 
for more sickness and suffering than any other | dust or sediment in the urine, head 
Gisease, therefore, when through neglect or | ache, back ache, lame back, dizziness, 
other causes, kidney trouble is permitted to | poor digestion, sleeplessness, nervous- 
continue, fatal results are sure to follow. ness, heart disturbance due to bad kid- 
Your other organs may need attention—but | cy trouble, skin eruptions from bad 
your kidneys most, because they do most and blood, neuralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, 
need attention first. bloating, irritability, wornout feeling, 
If you are sick or ‘feel badly"’ begin taking lack of ambition, loss of flesh, sallow 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney, complexion, or Bright's disease, 
liver and bladder remedy, because as soon as if your’ water, when allowed to re- 
your kidneys begin to get better they will help main undisturbed in a glass or bottle 


for twenty-four hours, forms a sedi- 
all the other organs to health. A trial will | ont or settling, or has a cloudy ap- 
convince anyone. 


The mild and immediate effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney and bladder remedy, is soon real- 
ized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing 
cases. Swamp-Root will set your 
whole system right, and the best proof 
of this is a trial. 

53 Cottage St., Melrose, Mass, 
Dear Sirs: Jan llth, 1904, 

“Ever since I was in the Army, I had more or 
less kidney trouble, and within the past year it 
became so severe and complicated that I suffered 
everything and was much alarmed—my strength and 
power was fast leaving me. I saw an advertisement 
of Swamp-Root, and wrote, asking for advice, I be- 
gan the use of the medicine and noted a decided 
improvement after taking Swamp-Root only a short 
time. 

I continued its use, and am thankful to say that 
I am entirely cured and strong. In order to be very 
sure about this I had a doctor examine some of 
my water to-day and he pronounced it all right and 
in splendid condition. 

I know that your Swamp-Root is purely vegeta- 
ble and does not contain any harmful drugs, Thank- 
ing you for my complete recovery and recommend- 
ing Swamp-Root to all sufferers, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
I, C. RICHARDSON, 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but it promptly cures kid- 
ney, liver and bladder troubles, the 
symptoms of which are, obliged to pass | Swamp-Root, and the address, Bing- 
your water frequently night and day, | hamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—In order to prove the wonderful merits of Swamp- 
Root you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, both 
sent absolutely free by mail. The book contains many of the thousands 
upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. 
The value and success of Swamp-Root are so well known that our readers 
are advised to send for a sample bottle. In sending your address to Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you read this generous offer in 
American Agriculturist. The genuineness of this offer is guaranteed. 


ACME jPulverizing Harrow 


SIZES 
3 to 1334 feet 


” <> Clod Crusher and Leveler. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 
Ao Wanted. 


on oar 
C0PRibe T1898 OR RULER E Co 
pearance, it is evidence that your kid- 
neys and bladder need immediate at- 
tention. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and 
is for sale the world over at druggists 
in bottles of two sizes and two prices 
—fifty-cent and one-dollar. Don’t 
make any mistake, but remember the 
name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s 























To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
The_ best _pulverizer—cheapest 
Riding Harrow on earth. The 
Acme crushes, cuts. pul- 
_verizes, turns and levels 
all soils for all purposes. 
fade entirely of cast 
me:. steel and wrought iron 
- 4—indestruciible, 
= —= Catalog and booklet, 
= = = 7—“Anideal Harrow” by 
Henry Stewart sent freee 


I deliver t. ° b. at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Portland, etc, 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer,* Millington, New‘Jersey. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 240-244 7th Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. 8th St., 
GANSAS CITY, MO. 216 10th St., LOUISVILLE, KY. Cor. Water and W. Cay Sis., COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 








A PERFECT SEED BED. 


The only spring tooth harrow that always pleases is the one here shown. Best in con- 
struction, best in wear, nearest perfection in working qualities. It is the 


Syracuse “’s.5;""" Harrow. 


Frame ofangle steel bars with steel protecting shue. Best adjust- 
ment of teeth for depth and clearance. Easy adjustment for dif- 
ferent soils. Teeth raised and carried on runners in transporting 
Draft central and direct, no side motion. With teeth having 
plain or separate points. Seeing it work is to want it. Ask the 
Syracuse dealer. If nonein your town, ask us. Catalogue free, 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW COMPANY, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











a 


—...__ . - ——————————— 
See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Clipper 


will cut short 
grass,tall 
grass and 
weeds. If your 
dealers have 
not them, here 
is the price. 
Send draft or 
money order. 


[10] 
Lawn Mowers 


No. 2—15 in. $6.00 
No. 3—18 in. $7.00 


No, 4—21 In. $8.00 Take Your Power 


to Your Work 


In sending out their last specifications 
for gasoline engines for West Point,the 
U.8. War Departmer it require od them * 
be Olds Engines orequal.”” They exce 
others or the U.S. Government would not 
demand them, 
It requires no experience to run them. and 
Repairs Practically Cost Nothing. 


ene of ou ir Wizard Engine, 2 to $ B. P 





Bend for a catal 
nmp spar 


Olds Gasoline Engine » Works, 
Lansing, Mich. 


New York Agents, 





s. J. WH. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mase. 


for farmers 
we have addeda ‘ 
MB ges forthe ‘mite 


| R. DEYO & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 


verona ke ‘ sei “a 


ay 


H. 





aca pends 


Used by U. & Gov't. 





Agents Wanted. 
ols you need on the farm. Sa 


3a mp spe 
Dept. O, yi own g Ill 


circulars of our t 
introduce. Iwan Brothers, 


EVERGREENS 


ry gtorest trees, nursery grown and hardy 
everywhere. Ali sizes for all purposes, 
at lowest prices. 60 bargain lots, all 
first class, prepaid, @1 to 810 per 100. 
Catalogue and bargain sheet free. 


D, Hill, Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Ill. 





catalogue 


sofboysand girls, 











ORNAMENTAL 
It costs little if any more FENCE 

to get select stock 
choicest varieties. Ty- andsome designs, 
body is pleased with or- | and durable, 

ders filled from my field Write for catalogue “C.” 


price. 
strong 


economical 








grown bushes. 
fine varieties. 


along next season. ) 
Small Fruits—all my own growing ~* Catalog free. 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Wholesale Grower, 
Rochester, New York. 


Hardy, strong rooted. vigorous. 
Try en order and see how they'll come 


It will pay you’ to plant Wood's 





All th . 
- AnchorFence & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
by electric bell, battery, 50 


THIEVES CAUGHT feet wire and door trip. 


Easy to connect. Slecomplete. Allkinds telephones 
cheap. CrosbyTelephone Peas Loe kport, N.Y. 




















FRUIT TREES 


CURRANTS, ‘BERRIES 
and GRAPE vines at 
WHOLESALE;; in writing 


for our free catalog ask for Wholesale Surplus list or it will not be sent with catalog.) 


H. 


S. WILEY & SON, Box 20. Cayuag, N. Y. 








“AB ENAQU E’? Combinagenwitn SH. Pee 


Everythin 


d Drag Saw Out 
ngin e 


Gasoline 

















Write for Catalogue c. ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta.,Vt. 








TREE 


Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, and 


$5 PER 100. FREIGHT PAID. Carolina Poplars, healthy, true to name 
and Fumigated. All kinds of trees and_ plants CHEAP. 


Remember we BEAT all other reliable Nurseries in Quality and Price, 
Catalogue free. RELIANCE NURSERY, Box A, Geneva, N.° Y. 
a 
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FREE OFFER: 


ost astonishing offer ever xn 
shotguns ever made. ~ Fh 29 
iber cartridges ever ever made 


fully liber seu5: ; 


BREECH LOADING SHOTCUN. 
SEND US 5 $2,28 25 ane we will send you thie 


ae een GE A ray y SiNe 
EC LOADING 

Shore in -% the a= MATL and 
agreement if you do not findit perfectly 
satisfactory, ene of the 
strongest guns made, 
and equal to any gun 
made in shooting quali- 
ties, you can return 


2D it to us at our expense and 
mmedia 


we willi — return 
TAPER GHOKE 
BORE LAIN SHELL EXTRACTOR, TOP SNAP 
BREAK, PISTOL GRIP, PATENT BUTT My ATE, beauti- 
Cay ial crar predurel, WE BOUGHT" 14-900 AT 
ree 

te SALE LE’ ang sate anes, L, WiLk KE THE 
RIDICULOUSLY L 
If you don’t send $2.25 for this gun, t 325. @ postal card or in a letter say: “Send 
your oa Gun waaintie cone and receive free the mest wonderful book ever eard of, 

for one of the best double Barrel HAMMERLESS breech load- 
per 108 for loaded shotgun shells made; 19 cents per 100 for best 23 
; $15, for. Winchester r repeating shotguns; EA 7,5 50 fo doubl le 1 


ae Sone 
barrels; 
‘inert em sa Stepan a SEARS, Ri ROEBUGK | & C0., CHICAGO. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


My Way of Growing Home Market Peas. 


T. L. WALL, CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA. 


A good clover sod meee an excellent 
basis fer a crop of garden peas. For 
the earliest crop I sulect a warm, well 
drained eastern or southern slope, plow 
and prepare the ground in March, if 
possible. In 1903 I planted March 20, 
last year teh days later. As We are 
1600 to 1700 feet above sea level and 
about latitude 41 degrees, it is neces- 
sary to be ready to go to work the 
first day it is fit, if the frost is out of 
the ground. 

After plowing I first use a clod crush- 
er to level the ground and then apply 
a 3 1-3—10—5 fertilizer made according 
to my own formula from nitrate of soda, 
dried blood, acid phosphate, muriate 
and sulphate of potash, at the rate of 
ibout 1800 pounds to the acre. This 
I have applied about the half of 
the row of peas is to be, cul- 
rowing it in thorough- 
the ground in 
so early in 


year 
it where 
tivating or har 
ly, thus putti 
ondl 
son. 


The 


the best 
tion possible the sea- 
staked out 31% to 4 feet 
ipart. Four feet is best unless the fur- 
made very ght. A single 
shovel plow is used. A furrow is first 
made a little to one side the row 

s*planted hand in it, 
to a 230-foot row. The 
then run above, 
enough to 
in first furrow 


rows are 


rows are strai 
of 
stakes and pe: 

using a quart 

shovel plow is 
and just near 
the peas 
deep. In the 


close 
nicely cover 
bout 1 inch 
second furrow thus made 
in covering the peas in the first, peas 
are planted in the first furrow, and 
covered with the plow in the same way. 
Thus a double row is made with about 
6 inches between them. In this space 
in the row, small sharpened locust 
stakes are driven every 15 to 20 feet as 
soon as the peas are up, that the 
rows can be plainly seen. On these 
stakes poultry netting is stretched and 
fastened at upper and lower edges with 
staples. 

For Alaska, 
ty, 12-inch wire is used. 
and other kinds of about 
hight, 24-inch wire {is 
above that width the cost 
too great, I rarely plant 
growing kinds. The remainder .of the 
fertilizer will be applied between the 
rows about the time wire is put up, and 
cultivation will follow. One or two ap- 
plications of nitrate of soda are made 
before the vines reach the top of the 
wire netting, to keep up the growth and 
to keep the color a dark green, Other 
plantings are made same as the first, 
according to season. The second and 
later planting ef the best varieties 
—as Gradus, Senator (last year my 
first), Yorkshire Hero and Improved 
Pride of the Market. Later plantings 
are covered 2 inches or more. 

Alaska is selected for the earliest 
planting on account of its extreme 
hardiness. It does not often rot in the 
soil, and its quality is good if growth 
is quick and peas are picked jusi as 
soon as they are large enough. For 
putting on fertilizer a distributer is 
used, which is run by hand, very much 
like a wheelbarrow. Any quantity can 
be put on in a width of from 8 to 3 
inches between or along rows. I da 
my own marketing and by having peas 
ready to sell early in June I have prac- 
tically no competition, and they come 
in nicely with strawberries, the two 
forming an irresistible temptation to 
the average housekeeper. 

Some may say that a machine planter 
could be used to advantage, but I have 
not seen a machine that will plant the 
double rows as I want them. Such a 
machine that would plant peas 1 inch 
apart in double row with 5 or 6 inches 
of space between would be very con- 
venient. I have not been successful 
with a medium season crop or second 
crop, as the: mildew destroys them. One 
year I had “ fine late crop coming on 


as 


sO 


early varie- 
For Gradus 
the same 
necessary, but 
of wire is 

the bigh 


my favorite 


so 


Ss are 


in August and September, but the pea 
louse ruined them. As soon as the crop 
is off, early in July usually, the vines 
are removed and fed to stock. Th 

stakes and wire are taken down and 
stored away for next year. The ground 
is well cultivated and red clover is 
sowed. 

The land 
an old field 
for many yea! 
tically exhausted. 
with some fertilizer 
ting a fair catch of 
have never any barnyard 
on it, depending entirely 
cial fertilizers and 
application of fertilizers 
good catch of We usually m« 
the clover tw and then pl 
ayvuin in peas. 

The land set in young che) 
and pear trees, only a little extra ro 
being left 
rows of peas 
the 
roots and 


on which grow 
that was farmed in’ wheat 
‘s, until the soil was prac. 
We first limed it and 
-eeded in get- 
red clover, 


we peas is 


suc 


manure 
on comn 
The hea 

insured u 


used 
clover. 


clover. 
ice a year 
is now 
ach row 
being planted 
The tree 


get as 


for € of trees, 


from trees, 
their hare 
tilizer 
the pe 


em to enjoy it 


and se 
as do better after 
na year or 
With cr 
Whether 


hering 


crow 
ground, 
between. 
nitrogen-gat 
more numerous 
of these legumilr 
with certainty; but 
will no doubt tell us 
the case. 


ited 


‘annot y 


after repe grov ‘4 
ops, I 
our scientific fri 3 


that such may be 


nous 


= — 


regres. ay Vegetables 
WILLIAM Sco VESTCHESTER CO, 
Warm spring weather 
beginning of April makes 
er anxious to b 
but it is 
our ze 
beginning too 
conditious not exactly 
are apt to rather 
being too hasty. It is 
that the soil be 


A spell of 
ward the 
vegetable 
planting 
guard 
Tool us into 
are 


grow 
operations 


against letting 


Wwe 


lou 
tious 


soon. If 
suitabl 
than gai 
most impo 
sufficiently dry t 
in good working condition before 
ginning operations. The exact dat 
commence planting varies with locali 
also with the earliness or latene 
the season, but as a rule in the vi 
of New York, it to 
ing sowings of spinach, 
onions, lettuce turnips 
week of April. 

For the first 
variably use those of the round s« 
type, such as First of All. These seen 
hardier than the wrinkled varieties, 
not so apt to rot in the ground sh 
a protracted spell of wet weather oc 
I follow these in about a week ith 
Gradus, which I consider the best I 
wrinkled pea in cultivation. Altho 
the seed of this costs considerably 1 
than that of the older kinds, th 
crease in yield and superior quality 
table use will amply repay the 
cost. 

A govu sowing of spinach may safely 
be made at this date, as it is one of 
the hardiest as well as one of the 
quickest maturing vegetables we h 
A good dish of it is much appreciated 
during the spring or early summer, 
when other green vegetables are scar 
The variety known as Longstanding is 
one of the most reliable and stands 
much longer than some of the 
before showing a tendency to 
seed. 

Radishes from this time on 
be sown, it being a good plan to sow 
often and in small successions, as they 
quickly get too large to be palatable. 
The round turnip varieties are best 
for eariy sowings. Small sowings of 
lettuce and turnips may be made. It 
is not advisable to make extensive soW- 
ings tov early, as they ure apt to get 
caught by frost. Boston Market let- 
tuce and Early Purple Top Milan tur- 
nips are good varieties to begin with. 

Onion sets may be planted in a warm 
situation and will soon attain suffi- 
cient size to be fit for use. The main 
crop of onions m w be suwn any time 


lose, 


begin 
radi 
the 


is safe 
peas, 
and 


sowings of peas 


} 


ive. 


ce. 


others 


run (to 


should 











efter the soil is sufficiently dry. For 
¢nese a rich, well pulverized soil is nec- 
-sary,and the thinning of the soil after 
-owing, either by treading or rolling, 
1] be found advantageous. If ground 
plentiful, ample space should be 
ven between the rows to allow the 
ee use of the hoe. 
April 15 is.quite early enough to plant 
ring beans. I find Early Mohawk one 
.£ the hardiest for first sowing, being 
-Iso one of our best green pod beans. 
carrots may safely be sown at this 
ote. Early Scarlet Horn being best 
iapted for us. We also plant a few 
lls of White Cob Cory corn about 
vis time. This is one of the hardiest 
cf the sweet corns. Some people object 
9 it as not being of first-class quality, 
ut, coming in as it does ahead of any 
other variety, it is eaten with a relish. 
» ster in the season, after the finer va- 
ties come in, it would not be so 
ch appreciated. 
If protection can be given them, cu- 
mbers may be planted about April 
‘5. T had a little experience with cu- 
imber seed a few years ago which 
fied me that the seed are not so 
nder and easily rotted as is generally 
pposed. We had cucumbers growing 
a grapery border the previous sea- 
Several of the fruits getting too 
for use, were allowed to ripen 
seed, Quite a little of this seed 
. ground and when we 
ered over the borders with stable 
er earlv in November the seeds were 
d under about 9 inches of the 


( 


left on the 


y 


This litter was removed about April 1, 


1 the soil lightly forked over, no 
uugcht being taken of the seeds. About 
ri) 20 IT was surprised to see a good 
Ithy erop of cucumbers coming up. 
t we wanted were allowed to grow 


1 protected on cold nights, while the 
rs were left unprotected. One cold 
t put an end to those not pro- 
1. The others went right ahead 
iout a check. The variety was cool 
White Spine was buried 
way, but not a_ seed 


1 erisp. 
same 
showed up, 


oe 
Growing Strawberries for House Use. 
FARNSWORTH, LUCAS COUNTY, 0, 





For strawberries I like a rich, sandy 
h clay subsoil, preferably a 
er sod of one vear’s standing. This 
uld be well plowed and thoroughly 
rized early in spring, then firmed 
th a heavy roller just before plant- 
- The rows should be 3 feet 8 inches 
rt and plants 18 inches asunder in 
rows. In setting the plants, use a 
ll one-horse plow, plowing a fur- 
bout 3 inches deep. I place the 
ts roots down in @ pail with 2 or 3 
) of water in it to keep them 
sh till wanted. 
arries the pail. Then I get on 
ees in the furrow, with the left 
hold the plant against the land 
f furrow, with the crown 
even with the surface soil, while 


NIAGARA 


SMALL 


with the right hand I straighten out 
the roots and draw some fresh earth 
over and about them, firming the soil 
with the hands and drawing enough 
earth about the roots so they will not 
dry out. I then use a cultivator and 
fill up the furrow, throwing the balance 
of the earth about the plants. 

After this they are kept well culti- 
vated until the ground freezes in fall. 
All runners arek pt cut off until July 
or August. This enables the parent 
plant to gain strength and it is able to 
furnish thrifty, strong runners at a 
time when new plants are needed. As 
the runners commmence to set, the cul- 
tivator must be narrowed up so as not 
to disturb the roots. A hand hoe will 
have to be used in the row. between 
plants. The rows should be-about 18 
inches to 2 feet wide when winter sets 
in. 

As soon as the ground is frozen 
enough to bear up a team and load the 
plants are mulched with leaves, straw 
or fodder. Leaves are best, as there 
is no weed seed to germinate and cause 
trouble the following spring. The 
mulch if very thick will have to be par- 
tially removed from over the plants 
when they begin growth in spring; it 
can be raked between the rows and 
here protect the berries from becom- 
ing covered with sand in rainy weather. 


A Trio of “Good Grapes. 


One of the very best keeping grapes 
is the Catawba, an American variety 
which has stood the test and gained 
in popularity for more than 50 years. 
It is always to be found at the fruit 
stores until March and even April. The 
vine is hardy and very productive, but 
the fruit is a little slow to mature in 
latitudes north of parallel 43, though 
in favored localities it is very satisfac- 
tory evem farther north. The large red 
or purplish berries, closely packed on 
medium sized bunches, are slightly 
pulpy, even juicy and sweet. They 
are characterized by a peculiarly pleas- 
ing aromatic, rich, slightly musky fla- 
vor. ‘The variety should be in every 
home collection and in favored sections 
it should be well considered as a mar- 
ket sort. 

A good black grape, which ripens 
about the same time as the Concord, is 
the Wilder. It is successful in many 
localities and is worth a place in any 
home collection. Its large shouldered 
clusters are compactly filled with big, 
round berries, which are sweet and 
slightly aromatic. Like many of the 
Rogers hybrids, it is a strong grower. 

Few grapes have made so many 
friends in so short a time as the Nia- 
gara. In less than 20 years it has 
become one of the four most important 
commercial American grapes. Like its 
parent, the Concord, the vine is very 
vigorous and productive. The fruit, 





borne in rather large clusters, is pale 
green or yellowish, with a very good 
flavor when mature. As a home or a 
market grape, it is one of the 


best, 


CATAWBA 


FRUITS 


because it will succeed in a great va- 
riety of soils and situations. 

OTHER GOOD VARIETIES FOR HOME USE" 
are recommended by E. P. Powell of 
Oneida county, N Y, who says: If I 
were to select ten of the best grapes 
for home use, I should take Worden, 
Herbert, Nectar and Moore’s Early for 
black; Hayes, Eldorado and Niagara 
for white; Brighton, Lindley, Agawam 
and Goerte for red. If I lived south 
of New York, I would add Jefferson, Io- 
na and Rocklington, to make a baker's 
dozen. Jefferson is certainly one of the 
noblest in the list, and is thoroughly 
hardy, but it needs-a long season for 
ripening. Moore’s Early is a splendid 
grape every way, and as near ironclad 
as anything in our catalogs. It is not 
equal to Netar in quality. Nectar will 
hold its bunches in fine condition for 
eating for two months. Brighton is 
superb in quality, but only for a short 
time. It loses its flavor easily. Like 
Lindley it is a poor pollenizer of itself 
and must have some neighbor like 
Worden. 

Hayes is delicious in quality, very 
hardy, a good pollenizer, and very pro- 
lific; with medium sized bunches, while 
the berries hold very small seeds. It 
is worthy of wider appreciation. Camp- 
bell’s Early is not, in my judgment, 
equal to Moore’s Early. However, I 
may be mistaken. Herbert is a grand 
grape in quality and every other way, 


but is not a perfect self-pollenizer. 
Munson’s__ Brilliant and Headlight 
seem to be entirely hardy with 


me, but have not yet borne fruit. Dia- 
mond is exceedingly variable in qual- 
ity and time of ripening. I shall plant 
no more of them. 


Making a Small Onion Bed. 


Pp. L. JONES, MASSACHUSETTS. 





If I were to grow ten or 12 bushels 

onions the coming season, I would pro- 
ceed much as follows: As soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, select a 
level piece of land 2 rods square and 
pick up all the stones that may be on 
top and dig out the large ones. I would 
plow the ground deeply and use hen 
manure for fertilizer. This I would 
rake in thoroughly and make the 
ground very mellow. Finally roll with 
a hand roller. 
.I would make five straight rows 9 
inches apart and then leave a weeding 
space of 2 feet. Weeding must be done 
by hand and care exercised not to dis- 
turb the onions. 


PS 
Dewberries are frequently killed by 
cold weather. Tying up the vines too 
early in the season is not advisable. 


The middle of April is believed to be a | 


better time than the middle of March. 
It is now believed that the dewberry 


vines are subject to attacks of para- | 
sitic fungi, which cause a weakened | 


condition and make them much more 
susceptible to unfavorable weather 
conditions. 








WILDER 


THREE SPLENDID GRAPES FOR GENERAL PLANTING 


The largest 
exhibited a <.. C, 
were perfect, 


J Corby of New Jersey. 
We have never seen handsomer specimens. 


and finest collection of grapes shown last year y 

apes s ast year at the New York and New Jersey f y 
Three splendid varieties of the 1904 ' Saar tie Eee 
They reflect credit 


crop are shown above. The bunches 
to the state as well as the grower. 
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HEAD, ROOM 
PUMP — ROOM 
TANK ROOM 
STOCK ROOM 
STOCK PROOF 


W F 3 DRILLING 





Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
Ghallow wells .n any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
wheels or on sills. With engines or horee powers, 
ng, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
Gperate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS.., Ithaca, N. ¥. 





K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 

accurately describes 216 varieties of 

fruit. Send for our liberal terms of d‘stri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiasa, 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 





ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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(Chicks WellHatched 
: Are Half Sold 


To be profitable an incubator 
son os — to average 
of fertile eggs net—good, 
stro healthy chicks that 
w to matur- 

That’s what the 


INCUBATOR (005,025 9! them going 
ay. So. os 
TRIAL, with #100,000.00 = Ncade Gansanten. 
Operates with halfthe ofl and halfthe trouble others 
do. igh percentage hatches, hatched early, that 
hye oat a npr yeaee. betes eC ete a loas. 
re can’t save poo tch hi . 
Geena Glioma ae zt, comelete with cli ae 
. delivered, all char; prepaid to a 
place enst of the Rocky Mountains for only $10 
rite for free catalogue today and learn why Sure 
Hatches make money while others lose money. 
SURE HATCH INOUBATOR COMPANY, 
8522 Olay Center, Neb. 18522 Indianapolis, Ind. 

















OAT E S6 h TOT RE T 
UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 


A Fence—Not a Netting 





We make our own wire, galvanize and 
weave it into fence, using nothing but 
highest grade material. 

Users of Union Lock fence say that it 
wears better than any other fence or net. 
ting and is easier and cheaper to put up, 

It not only keeps in chickens, young 
and old, but its strength gives absolute 
protection to them. 

It may be stretched tight without buck- 
ling or sagging in any part, and conforms 
to irregularities of the ground without 
cutting. 

Made in widths from 12 to 84 inches. 
Sold by the rod—not by the square foot, 
in rolls of 10 and 20 rods. 50 rods or 
more delivered F. O. B. nearest depot, 


Catalogue F, and 
“A Short Story 
Jor Poultry Rats- 
ers,” mailed free 


on application. 


Union Fence Company, 
114 Liberty Street, New York City, 
Mills at New Haven Ct.; DeKalb, Il; Oakland, Cal. 
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Racine 


Incubator 


The simple, sure, dependable kind. Used by 

thousands of successful poultrymen and women. 
Our free Incubator _— 

Book tells about them 

—tells how to make 

poultry pay. 23 years 

experience, Don’t buy 

until youread it, Ware- 

houses: Buffalo, Kansas We pay. 

City, St. Paul. Address the freicht | 

RacineHatcher Co., Box 86. Racine, Wis 














More and Stronger Chicks 


can be hatchedi n the Standard 


y CYPHERS 


INCUBATORS 


thaninany other, or your money back. Sendyour 
name andthe aldresses of twofriends who keep poul- 
try, for Free Copy o feomplete Catalog and Poultry- 
men’s Guide, 212 paces (8x11) 600 illustrations. 
Mention this paper, addressing nearest office. 
Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, Boston, 
: Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San Francisoo. 


Successfuls 


Automaticin everything. Acci- 

dents impossi- 

ble. The most 

chicks hatched, 4 

brooded thef 

best, least care, 

Get the stand. 
of years. Incubator, poultry and poultry 

supply catalog FREE. Poultry paper 1 year 100, 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR Co. 

Dept. 104 Des Moines la, 


SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 
oo POULTRY 


and almanac for 1905, contains 294 

ages, with many fine colored platesof 

sowletruetolife. Ittellsall about chickens, 

their care, diseases and remedies. All about 

\ INCUBATORS and how to operate them. 

» All about poultry houses and how to build 

It’s really an encyclopmdia of chicken- 
You need it. Price My | 15c. 

Box 812, FREEPORT, iLL. 








them. 


dom. 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, 





Live stock diseases prevented 


Pratts P. V. Condition Powder. 
Made by Pratt Feod Co., Phila. Over 30 years old, 





THE POULTRY YARD 


Producing Strong Hatching Eggs. 


F. E, GORDON, NEW YORK. 


«The keynote of success with poultry 
is to have eggs that will hatch strong 
chickens, and to do this you must be- 
gin a year or two back to get things 
in shape. To get the best results the 
hens you intend to breed from should 
have unlimited range from the time 
they are about a month old. If they 
get a little rain or snow it will not hurt 
them any, providing they have a dry, 
warm house to go to when they wish. 
When they are in the house keep them 
busy exercising by scratching in litter 
on the floor. 

For feed I find there is nothing bet- 
ter than cracked corn, wheat, buck- 
wheat, oats, clover, green cut bone and 
vegetables, besides oyster shell, grit, 
etc. I do not believe in feeding mashes 
or stimulants of any kind. You might 
get more eggs, but they would not 
hatch as well and the chicks would not 
be as strong. Now is the time to get 
ready for high-priced eggs next winter 
by hatching chicks out in April or May, 
or, if you have a quick maturing va- 
riety, June and July will not be too 
late. 


Brooding and Feeding Chicks. 


F. A. LEWTER, FLORIDA, 


When the hatch is over and the 
chicks are strong and chirp frequently, 
I remove them to my brooder house, 
where the temperature is not below 95 
degrees. After a day, the temperature 
is lowered and kept sufficiently high 
that the chicks will not crowd. In 30 
days no heat is required here. 

1 use a prepared food for four weeks, 
then add cracked corn, broken rice and 
wheat, using two-thirds corn. All 
roosting places are cleaned daily, and 
the water kept clean and fresh. No one 
can tell another how to feed young 
chickens successfully, except to feed 
all they will eat up clean and not feed 
too often. I begin by feeding six times 
daily and at 30 days only three times, 
grain and all green food they want, 
such as cabbage, collards, lettuce, ete. 

———_——_ <_ -—- 
Managing the Sitting Hen. 


GRANT DAVIS, HUNTERDON COUNTY, N J. 


In a recent number of this paper a 
correspondent tells how he manages 
sitting hens and advises others to fol- 
low his methods. He has three nests 
on a row and locks the hens in them 
with their eggs. Every 24 hours he lets 
them off to feed and then fastens them 
in again. 

I have tried this plan, or one practi- 
cally the same, and have discarded it 
as requiring too much time, as well as 
for other The farm poultry- 
man must economize in the matter of 
labor in every way possible, 

In the first place, I do away with 
all the fixed nesting boxes, either singly 
or in rows, and make movable boxes 
just large enough for the hen to sit in 
nicely, and hung by cleats projecting 
above the box, on two nails. These 
nests should be put up wherever the 
hens lay and should be taken down oc- 
casionally to be painted with a mixture 
of one part crude carbolic acid and 
two parts kerosene for disinfecting and 
ridding of lice. Then they should re- 
ceive new filling. 

When a hen wants to sit, give her 
the eggs and let the box remain where 
it is for a day or two. Then at night 
carry it, hen and all, to an apartment 
in the brooder house or to any other 
room where the hens will not be mo- 
lested. They never object to being 
thus transferred and there is no trou- 
ble, as there frequently is when a hen 
is locked on a nest where she did not 
get broody. Then too several hens may 
be put in one apartment and all the 
attention they need is to throw them 
some feed every other day and give 
fresh water. They can get off and on 
when they feel like it, have plenty of 
room and the eggs keep cleaner and 


reasons. 


hatch better than when a hen is locked 
on a nest. 

Another plan for managing sitters I 
once read of and saw pictured out in 
a paper, was to have a row of nests 
built on the ground and have an alley- 
way 1 foot by 6 feet in front of each 
nest. That seemed quite plausible, but 
experience has shown that it is not 
practicable. 





Feeding Broilers, 
M. F. DELANO, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, N Y. 


I have made very careful experiments 
in feeding broiler chicks for best re- 
sults. These cover several years. Hav- 
ing tried almost every method, I have 
chosen the following one as most suc- 
cessful. I do not remove the chicks 
from the incubator until they are 24 to 
36 hours old. Simply remove the trays. 
open the ventilators and allow the ma- 
chine to run down to a temperature of 
95 degrees or less. This will allow the 
chicks to finish thoroughly the assim- 
ilation of the yolk of the egg which 
has been their nourishment during the 
formative period, and will bring them 
from the machine chipper and ready 
for trouble. 

The first feed they get is fine chick 
grit, and a clean fountain of pure water. 
I then feed a cake composed of bran, 
rolled oats, enough middlings to stick 
it, fine grit, fine shell, well mixed with 
milk, and baked in the oven. This 
mixture is put in large flat pans and 
baked in a slow oven for four or five 
hours. When cool it is crumbled and 
fed twice a day. The other three feeds 
consist of cracked grains, seeds and 
grit, very similar to the leading com- 
mercial brands of chick feed. The fine 
grain is thrown in cut clover litter for 
the first-few days, but later in planer 
shavings. 

I try and feed exactly enough to keep 
their appetites on edge, and have them 
watching eagerly for the attendant As 
he comes along with next meal two 
hours later. The working chick Is a 
healthy animal, and conversely, the 
healthy chick is a worker. When forc- 
ing chicks for broilers, I put a box of 
beef scrap in their pen when they are 
two weeks old, and let them eat what 
they wish. They will soon become ac- 
customed to it, and will not gorge. It 
is a big factor in producing quick 
growth. Perfect cleanliness is absolute- 
ly necessary to raise broiler chickens 
successfully. 


_— — 


Be Careful About Lice—Build the 
nests of earth and tobacco stems, or 
paint the inside of the box with a 
reliable lice paint. After the chicks 
are hatched, paint the inside of the 
coops with it occasionally, taking care 
not to suffocate them. Go according 
to the directions for the particular 
kind used. The buildings should, of 
course, be thoroughly cleaned and dis- 
infected occasionally, and good dust- 
ing material provided.—[Mrs E. G. F., 
Cortland County, N Y. 


One Summer when a hawk caught 
several of our chickens, we built a pen 
of old boards and partly covered it with 
old pieces af poultry wire. A small 
thicket of raspberries was inclosed in 
this pen. That corner needed no wire, 
as the briars and foliage formed am- 
ple protection from hawks and made 
a shady run for the chicks.—[Mrs Ed- 
win B. Clapp, Hampshire County, Mass. 





There is more profit in spending a lit- 
tle time in loosening the earth for the 
chickens to pick up the worms, than 
there is in earning money to buy scraps. 
The worms they get do the chicks more 
good than twice that amount of scraps. 
{Josephine M. Davis, Tolland Coun- 
ty, <t& 


Feed Chicks at the right time, never 
before nor after; with just enough, 
never too much nor too little; always 
the right kind of food, never the 
wrong. They will thrive. 


Convenient Laying Record. 


W. B. LLOYD, ILLINOIS, 


Many farmers have no idea what it 
costs to keep their hens or what is the 
income from them. A simple account 
book and a moment’s attention to make 
the entry will tell the story so at any 
time one can-.in a few moments tell 
just what his hens have earned since 
beginning the account. 

If one has a fiock of hens at the 
opening of the year, it is a good plan 
to begin the account then. A blank 
book such as the children use in school 
for their exercises, costing 5 or 10 cents, 
will answer well and will give space 
enough for several years. If there are 
31 or more lines on each page, a page 
will do for a year for one flock or pen; 
if there are less than $1 lines to a page, 
more than a page will be needed. 

I bought 28 old hens last April and 
at once ruled a book for keeping a 
record of the eggs laid. The accom- 
panying diagram shows the page as 
ruled and marked, also the entries for 
a few days. ,Our record shows that 
from the day we bought them, April 4, 
to the present time we have not missed 
getting an egg a Single day. A glance 
at the page shows how the number of 
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A PAGE FROM THE RECORD BOOK. 


eggs varies in the different months and 
on different days of the same month. 

To get at the value of the eggs laid, 
some fixed standard, day or market 
must be selected, for the eggs used in 
the home and for incubation are worth 
as much as those sold, and the hens 
should be credited with them. We se- 
lected the cash price paid in our local 
market on Saturdays as the price at 
which to credit our hens. Each Satur- 
day evening when making the entries 
of the work and other transactions of 
the day, we estimate the number of 
eggs brought to the home during the 
week and enter them in a page of the 
same book, in which the daily record 
is kept, thus: April 16 (93), 7% dozen at 
15 cents, $1.16; December 17 (40), 3 1-3 
dozen at 28 cents, 93 cents. 

From this page we can in a moment 
tell how much the eggs produced in 4 
given month or three months or the 
year were worth. 

In the same book may be entered the 
value of the chickens killed for home 
use or sold. These two accounts will 
give the value of the poultry products 
in ready tables. 

We also devote a page of the same 
book to keeping an account of the out- 
lay for feed, grit and eggs for incuba- 
tion. The difference between the outs 
and itcome gives the hens’ profit. 


‘ 








ci POULTRY PAYS 


When 


,pineland Incubators 


Hatch them 


“Pineland Brooders | 
'F idelity Food 


Feeds them 


Send for Concise Catalog. 
PINELAND INCUBATOR AND BROODER 60. 
Box EE, Jamesburg, N. J. 














PICKETS LOCKED IN 
Can't slip, but stretches perfectly to fit uneven 
ground, Fine meshes at bottom for little chicks, 
High as you wantit, lto 7 ft. A poultry fence 
for all fowls that does not sag. 

We sell direct to Farmers and Poultrymen, 
Prompt Shipments at Factory Prices, 
Mills mm Connecticut, Illinois, California. Write 

for catalugue. 


CASE BROS., 28 Main St., Colchester, Conn. 
















Alow w 
ata low price. 
Handy for 


can travel, 


Low Down Wagons 


s00D earn their cost on any farm. 


Steel Wheels 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- 
gered spokes. Any size wanted, any 
width of ti Hube to fit any axle. 
For cat alogue and prices, write to 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box106 H Quincy, Ill. 


FOUR LITTLE BEE BOOKS FREE 


“A Morning with the Bees." ve 
* Habits of the Hone Yy- -bee.” 
™ My First Season's E. xperience swith the 
Honey-bee.’ 
" Pleasure and Profit in Honey Production.” 
All intensely interesting and helpful in a hune 
dred d — re nt ways to beginners in bee culture, 
l free if you mention this paper. 


THE 4. ‘he ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 


Ss HATCH CUARANTEED 


|__*4 30 DAYS’ TRIAL To prove it. 

. 50 ¢4.50 100 ¢8.50 200 ¢13.75 
EeeP5.00 EreY9:50 Ecc 215.00 

. a Self regulating; Automatic moisture. Brooders, 
8)! sizes and kinds, $3 up. 60,000 in us* Send 3c. for catalog. 


Sadana Incubator Co., Box13 Springfield, O. 
































S -80 For 
[ 2 200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
@ction. Hatches every fertile 
ogg. Write for catalog to-day. 














(BROWN 1 ?Reicnt 
FREIGHT ~,. 
sm Heaviest Fence Made, ALN. .9 Steel Wire i 
15 to 35 CENTS PER ROD DELIVERED 
‘ We also sell direct to farmers at wholesale prices, 
Wie ~oiled Spring, Barb and Soft Galvanized Wire. 
Write for Fence Book showing r10 styles. 
, HE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio y— J). 


!———" i em 














Why NOT BUY a poultry fence that will not only 
— Poultry IN, but heavy stock OUT? Page Poultry 
he aes osts no tomy erected than common nettings, 
k8 better and lusts a life-time. Write us, 


Page | Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 943, Adrian, Mich 


Pratts Food best for your stock 
Over 30 years old. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











COMMERCIAL 


Wool from a Buyer's Viewpoint. 
ELMER BULLARD, ROCK COUNTY, WIS. 





Generally, sheep at large have de- 
clined in numbers the past decade and 
1 ao not see where we can gain any 
increase until 1908 or Jater, as the de- 
mand is such and the prices are and 
will keep the surplus used up, barring 
any calamity or tariff revision that 
may affect the sheep industry. The 
middle and eastern states have decreas- 
ed rapidly in sheep holdings the last 
ten years, 

Now, as far as wool is concerned, is 
another’ proposition altogether. At 
present we are not using as much wool 


per capita as in former years. We have 
the improved methods of living in 
steam-heated flats, and fewer people 


are buying woolen underwear or woolen 
stockings, etc, compared with the past 
generation; silk and cotton has dargely 
taken the place in women’s wear. Then 
by improvements in sheep breeding we 
have increased the weight of the fleece 
per sheep from one-quarter to one-half 
pound per head. By improved ma- 
chines the manufacturer is better able 
to use cheaper material to mix with 
wools to cheapen the manufactured 
goods, to meet competition. With sev- 
eral good clips, being lighter in shrink- 
age, it leaves us more pounds of 
scoured wool on hand. Thus, in sum- 
ming up, our apparent shortage in wool 
is nearly accounted for; while in the 
shortage in sheep we have nothing to 
offset. In wool we have enough to go 
around, 

Last year we 
clip, take the county 
have raised in seven years, and the 
present outlook indicates as good or 
better for 1905. So far a small propor- 
tion of the 1905 wool crop of Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan are contracted. There 
is much more being done in the west 
than anywhere else. Oftentimes this is 
a very unsatisfactory way of doing 
business, although with some parties 
it would be all right—having quite a 
line contracted for myself; prices va- 
rying according to the goods and 
shrinkage. Colorado new wool has 
been bought from 15 to 19 cents on 
grade, Dakota 18 to 29 cents, Wiscon- 
sin 20 to 23 cents. Markets at present 
are 1 to 2 cents lower in the east than 
at the opening of the year. Wool is 
the most sensitive commodity we have 
to contend with on the market. For a 
good wool crop it requires a cold win- 
ter; plenty of snow to produce good 
quality, sheep having good appetites; 
snow keeping the dirt down and the 
wool clean. Thus conditions the past 
winter have favored the growth of de- 
sirable wool. 


raised the best wool 
at large, that we 


Cultivated Ginseng is now combat- 
ing Chinese prejudice. The following 
data are compiled from letters of lead- 
ing ginseng dealers. During the last 
two seasons the increase in supply 
drew attention to cultivated ginseng 
as a separate class of root. The Chi- 
nese after several previous years’ trial 
of it have become chary about buying. 
They allege weaknesses, which if true 
will affect the marketing of cultivated 
root. Among these defects claimed are 
resemblance to Japanese root, different 
flavor from wild ginseng, brittleness, 
lack of strength, imperfect curing, use 
of extreme heat, which burns the sap 
inside the root and growing on heavy 
clay soil, which holds too much mois- 
ture and induces decay in the roots. 
Present prices for cultivated root in 
China are much less than those of wild 
root of average selected qualities. The 
position at present is an overproduc- 
tion so far as the consuming market is 
concerned. Some of the dealers will 
not at present buy cultivated root at 
any price. Others lay some blame upon 
the growers and call attention to bad 
business methods on the part of grow- 
ers and promoters. They say the for- 
mer do not take proper care, and the 
latter have circulated misleading state- 
ments about profits.—[M. G. Kains. 


AGRICULTURE 
Packing High Grade 


GEORGE T. POWELL, COLUMBIA 


Fruit in Boxes. 
co, N Y. 





What is the box now used in shipping 
apples. Give dimensions, kind of lum- 
ber, nails used, how to close the box 
after filled so as to have the fruit 
packed without being shaken in trans- 
portation. With the barrel, we have 
the header with which the fruit can be 
packed firmly and bear shipping with 
perfect safety, but with the box I have 
no idea how the work is done.—[Leon- 
ard Vincent, Albany County, N Y. 


The bushel box is desirable for all 
strictly fine fruit for the best trade. 
For the ordinary grades, barrels are 


galdwins are not good 
but Rhode Is- 


much better. 
enough to go in boxes, 
land Greenings that can be made strict- 
ly fine, large in size, clear and bright 
in color and without a blemish of any 
kind, will sell well in boxes. Kings, 
Spitzenburgs, Jonathans, Spys are also 
all right for boxes. The size of the 
boxes should be 22 inches long, 11% 
inches wide and 10% inches deep, all 
outside .measurements, to hold 650 
pounds fruit. The end pieces should 
be 5g inch and the sides, tops and 
bottoms % inch thick, made of pine 
stuff, nailed with wire shingle nails. If 
the boxes are made lighter they be- 
come broken in shipping and the fruit 
bruised in handlin®. 

In filling the boxes the apples must 
be closely graded as to size, the largest 
making four, the next, and only other 
size, making five tiers, which should 
fill up the space evenly. A corrugated 
paper cap should be put in the bottom 
and on the top of the boxes, which 
saves the fruit from being bruised in 
heading. The boxes should be lined 
with white paper. In closing the boxes 
a working table is necessary with a 
lever so adjusted on one end that the 
cover is pressed down and one end 
lightly nailed; the other end of the box 
is turned, pressed down and nailed in 
the same manner. A wire is suspended 
from the end of the lever, into which 
the operator puts his foot, which en- 


ables him to draw the cover and nail 
it securely. 
In packing the boxes, the middle 


should be a little higher than the ends. 
The spring in the cover will then hold 
the fruit tight and without bruising. 
As apples in a barrel may be badly 
dented by too heavy pressure, they may 
also be injured in boxes in the same 
manner. It requires considerable skill 
to pack apples in boxes and an expert 
is required to oversee the work and to 
teach others to do it properly. The cost 
of a box ranges from 11 to 13 cents, 
while the packing will cost from 4 to 
8 cents, according to the skill of the 
packers. We are wrapping considera- 
ble fruit at Orchard farm, using a quite 
thick but cheap grade of newspaper. 
This is better than the thin tissue pa- 
per. The trade as yet does not take 
to apples in boxes that are packed in 
the east, for the reason that the fruit 
is not selected well enough and the 
packing is too poorly done. A poor 
apple looks meaner in a nice box than 
in a common barrel. There is a good 


future for box apples when they are 
good enough and properly packed. 
———- 35 - 





A Hen’s Great Record—<A subscrib- 
er of Poultry, an English journal, re- 
ports that one of his hens laid 333 eggs 
between October 22, 1903, and January 
26, 1905. During the first year she laid 
984 eggs. Owing to an indisposition 
which lasted for several weeks in mid- 
winter, she stopped laying or, the 
owner thinks, the record would have 
been still higher. This hen’s mother 
was a White Leghorn, her father a 
cross-bred of unknown parentage. The 
owner uses marking rings and _ trap 
nests, and keeps daily accounts. He 
keeps his fowls always penned, gives 
grain, the best oats, wheat and barley 
in the morning and at noon, warm, 
not hot, food; at night, abundant fresh, 
pure water, grvwen food, oyster shells 
and grit. 














Rubber 


Boots ? 





HOOD RUBBERS 


TRADE 40» MARK 


NOT MADE BY A RUST 
JE YOU CANNOT GET 7 
BLAS PROM OUR DEMER WRITE US 


Harrows $5.80 Up 


Cut this out and send p us 
with the price as printed. We 
will at once ship you this well 
knownK alamazoo manufactured 
high grade Spring Tooth Harrow. 











Price16Tooth Not Linea, @5.80;/Price,Lined . . .@ _ 
° a * 1 a eer 
ity 20 “ 6.80 “ ‘ 7 4 
ry 24 ry cry 8.75 “ . 19.75 





Extra Harrow Teeth, each, 20c; Channel ‘Steel Clips, 
2c each, or 22c per dozen. 

Lined Harrows are used on stony land inN.Y.,Pe , 
W.Va., and all through New England. Ours are line d 
ful! length and tooth bolts are protected by Channe} 
Steel Clips. Every Harrow has stump guard. Full 
length oll-tempered spring teeth. Oak frames. A 
better Harrow cannot be bought at any price. 

Can ship en 18-tooth Harrow to Portiand, Maine, or 
Baltimore, Md., for $1.00. Points at a less distance 
proportionately less. Send now; have the harrow 
on hand ready for spring work. At thie low price you 
can't afford to bother with the old one. We have man- 
ufactured Spring Tooth Harrows for 2 years. It was 
originally invented by a Kalamazoo man. We are 
headquarters. Also get a copy of our big cualeuas 
No, 86, showing everything used on the farm. It’s 


free. GASH SUPPLY & MFG. GO. 
406 Lawrence Sqr. Kalamazoo, Mi 








Around the World 


“1 have used your rue 
Brand Slickers for 

fn the Hawaiian iste 

and found them the only 
article that suited. I am 
gow in this country 
(Africa) and think a great 
Geal of your coats."’ 

(wAME ON APPLICATION) 


HIGHEST AWARD WORLD'S FAIR, 1904. 


The world-wide oe s 

tion s Tower's ters WER‘ 

proof Oiled Clothin «0 

assures the buyer © el 

the positive worth of # 

Sots 2 x bearing 
gn of the Fish. 

A. J. omen CO., Boston, U.S. A. 


TOWER CANADIAN CO., LIMITED, 
353 Toronto, Canada. 

















WEICHT AND STREnGTS 








Such as found in the “ FROST” is absolutely neces 
sary to make a durable fence. For beauty, s rengt 
and wearing qualities, our gates are unequaled 
Our new catalogue and model Frost new Lock 


mailed on application. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, ONIO, 


LAWN FENCE 


= designs.‘ Cheap as 
Fr yy ene wood, 98 Catalogue 
| J free. jal Ceme- 
















m ; ‘Srrek i 









te 
| IXXIXIAWN tories and Charehes. Address 


COL SPRING FENCE €0, 
Sox B Winchester, Lad, 





r ioooelo' We'on 
BAAAAA 





THE TOWNSEND 


WIRE STRETCHER 


he most easily attached or detached 
- any noel memes A made. Stretches to 
last post as well as to ony. Steel gripe 
that never slip, Can got at any 
Hardware store. Write for circulars. 


Satisfaction nteed 
F.J-TOWNSEND, Pain Painted Post, NewYork 
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A Sure 
Money Maker 


On the Farm 


When you buy a Cream Separator 
you cheat yourself if you don’t get 
the machine that makes saves 
Cream, 








and 


the most money for you. 








repairs and oil—all represent money, 





She United States Cream Separator 


holds the world’s record for clean skimming—saves cream every day 
that other separators lose. 

Substantial and simple—extremely durable. No joints to work 
loose, no ratchet pin to break off, no exposed gears to be injured—no 
repairs, 

Perfect adjustment of working parts—no oil wasted. 

You can’t make your cows pay you as they should without a U.S. 
Cream Separator. Write tor free illustrated catalogue to-day. 


The Vermont Farm Machine Company §®'ows FAuts 


Warehouses at Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, La Crosse, Wis., Sioux City, Ta., 
Kansas City, Mo., Salt Lake City, Utah, San Francisco, Cal, Portland, Ore., Buffalo, 
N. Y., Portland, Me., Montreal and Sherbrooke, Que,, Hamilton, Ont, 

Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 














CLIP your HORSES 
y with 20th Century Clipper oucy $5 


ONLY 
The 


feel better, look better, work better, and are less liable to 

eatch cold. Don’t let your horses stand in the barn all night 
with a heavy damp coat of hair on.. It weakens them and they 
lose flesh. If clipped they dry out quickly, gain fleshand can 
be groomed in one fourth the time. Weighs only 15 Ibs. 
Clips a horse in 30 minutes. Send for Catalogue H 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT C0. 
285 Ontario Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The Farmers 
Handy Wagon is the original 
low-down wagon. It was invented by 
a farmer to make farm work lighter. He knew 
by experience the hard work of loading and unload- 
ing high-wheeled wagons. He wanted a wagon that 
would be low-down—easy to load and easy to draw—that 
would roll over soft ground without cutting in, The 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON 


is the perfected result of his efforts to solve the farm wagon 
problem, We are making a wagon that is especially fitted for 
all sorts of farm work, that can be sold at a reasonable price, 


Lr 
and warranted for five years. All dealers sell it. It takes f 


‘ is 4 
quite a catalogue to tell all about it, and it makes mighty I f =} 4 
interesting reading. Write direct to us fora copy. It’s free. <———f ty 
FARMERS HANDY WAGON CO., Saginaw, Mich. 

Branches: Kansas City and Des Moines. 
Makers of Handy Al Steet Silos and Handy Hay and Stock Rack. Cataloge free. 








i 
Slammer 
AGENTS -5 Quick Semmes | 
WANT ao Screw Driver , 
i ure | oy ECONOMY SILO 
ai Ww 
o STAND BV Wire Cutter 
2 (ar Leather Punch it ; 
Piuchers 14 The most novel, practical and perfect 


SEvery Farmer Wants One at Sight 








doorway of the 20th Century. Con- 
tinuous hoops with hoop support. 

















Fe Susctow conmnebe vit mate Miednent ros, Note ri Perfectly air tight, Built on scien- 
Srectat Orrea and plan to Acayrs, Make money now. feria tific and mechanical principles. 
J.B, Foote (Dept. 1 ) Fdry. Co., Predericktown,0, ~ 4 Fully warranted, Write for illustra- 
The Great Agents Supply House. rei ted catalogue and information. 
I || ECONOMY SILO and TANK CO. 
NoM Blind H For Specific Opthaimfia, - Seedeteh the “i 
ore BIN OFSES Moon Blindness and other rederick, Md. 
sore eyes, Barry Co., Iowa City, lowa,have eure cure <M 












































A5ton Scale for $15.00. 


$15.00 cash, and $5.00 per month, before you know it will 








A necessity in every stable 
Pratts Veterinary Colic Cure. 
Madeby Pratt Food Co., Phila. 


say for the best Five Ton Farm and Stock Scale ever made. 
las boam box, = = brass compound 
beam without weights,recin- 
forced double trussedrolled 

steel levers, cop- per plated rust 
| tess pivots and bearings, plate 
form 15x8 ft.and @ written guarane 
tee from 















Over 30 years old. 











A Lady can hold him, 


SS SS 
oS | inctAMTON NY 






the BEERY BIT 
FOUR BITS IN ONE 
Ceres _, Ranawa: Pale 
8h ete. nd for "hit on Tes 
and circular showing 


Days’ 
the four distinct ways of using {t 
Prof, J.R.Beery, Pleasant Hill, hie. 


SE eee te 





| | EE A a 
“JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT”, Extra induce- 
ments for full cash, Buy now and let your scale pay for 
itself, Write on a postal “Send facts about time and cash 
offer on wagon scales.”’ _ Mail it to Box 24t 

JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N. ¥. 





FARM ANIMALS 





Where one has a farm suitable for 
keeping sows to raise pigs and has 
the milk of his cows to feed them, they 
are profitable. I keep two Berkshire 


killed. ™© 
OBTAINING GOOD FLAVORS, 


In spring, when clover is large enough 


orchard where there is a place made to 


with middlings or a little corn and oats 
chop. Feed is given three times a day 
during the entire season. With these 
hogs I also allow my shotes to run and 
they live on clover, fallen apples and 
milk slop until they are to be penned 
up for fattening. In this way hogs can 
be carried cheaply over the summer 
and kept healthy. 

When a sow is nearly due to farrow, 
she is placed in the pig house in a 
compartment by herself and kept there 
until the pigs are a week old. Then 
she and the little ones are let out dur- 
ing the day to get exercise. This pre- 
vents thumps. All the promising young 
sows are allowed to run and are either 


on earth. Second, because 
a butter of much finer texture that 


a smaller fat globule. 


and can be made from the 
pans, as by any other method, but i 


fat and control conditions. I b 
is poor attempt to 
butter to-day except with a 
trifugal separator, but a so-called 
lution” affair is nq more a 
than is the shallow pan. 


economy to 


o , efore it is 
may be not as one fit, oughly before it i: 
found that 


but I ring mine so they do not root up opca 

the sod. within 24 hours 
Other breeds may do as well, but I not essential that it should immedi 
find a demand for Berkshires, and then !¥ be cooled to a0 ‘ ane 
they can be fattened at any age. Any Often requiring much ice, and = 
hog that will dress from 100 to 175 inconvenient a capes. 
pounds is more ready sale and can be to 99 
produced cheaper than weighing 

over 200 pounds. Fall litters usu- 
ally kept until March, when there is a 
good demand for shotes. I seldom keep 
pigs for fattening until they are a full 
year old. 


put 


one 


rung or sees 


unless 
degrees, a 


cooled degrees or 60 degrees 
the cooling 
just as 
provided the crea 
perature for at least 12 
In fact, I have uniformly 
higher flavor from cream 
such a period and then 
ripening, than from that quickly co: 
then ripened churned withil 
hours after separation. 

For the farm dairy 
lowing as a simple, 
satisfactory method of ripening. 
day before the cre j 
ripen, take the milk f 
and run it through the separator 


n takes s Ly 
one ; 
will be obta 
m is held at that t 
5 hours n 
Zorle 
held cold 
warmed 


‘. seqilte 
are good results 


wm + 


Making Butter on the Farm. 


and 
*b, H. VAN ALSTYNE, NEW YORK. : 





to be understood as 
the butter should be 
made on the farm. Doubtless for many 
the creamery is better. Unless one has 
the room and appliances to control con- 


I do not wish 
Saying that all 


inexpensive 


‘om a fresh 


on the market from the creameries. 


’ should be just right to churn, but 
*Extracts from an address delivered iienidi naliar 

at the recent annual meeting of the > 
New Hampshire dairymen’s associa- 


tion. 


essarily very sour. 


a satisfactory churning. 





environment and handling, have all 


to ripen. Di 


Wishes to chu 


acid as well as not acid enough t 
It should lo 


t 


to furnish feed, I turn the sows ; : 
, beg : d and @o with flavor. Yet I would advise ; 
the male when he is quiet and kind, ; 
; ; u s who are to make buttermaking th 
into a small lot of clover or into the business to select Jersey or Guer 
s ss selec »rse’ , ruerns 


W 


i cattle or their grades. First, beca 
shelter them from ‘the sun and rains. sae , : 
‘ : they have been bred for this spec 
There they are kept during summer ee . F 
: purpose for over two centuries, ai 
and are fed milk and slop or water 


b 


germs that produce decay will not | 


The flavor, counting 45 points in t! 


will make a pound of butter fat for t}! 
food consumed, cheaper than any bre: 
they mal 


handle under ordinary conditions mux 
better than that from other breeds wit 


Unquestionably, good butter has be: 
old shallo 


much more difficult, both to get all t! 
lieve 
mal 


good Cc 


e! 


after separation, it 


im is to be set 


? 


six to ten hou 


I suggest the f 


irst essential i i1aking good but- : 
The first ess ntial in making good bu - hae ts the ek, ae 
ter is cleanliness, in the cow and her ‘cnaiis ih aunt 
: pie il g W. 
surroundings, the milker and the uten- *: , a al al ia 
il fr the milk pail to the pack- Put the cream afte! eating 
~_ a onl - tt b “ a ane on y, Tipening vat or can with the cove! 
ee oe a a sgh tee “ae . : team ‘s If held at a temperature not bel 
F & yi > F =) ‘ + = 
Plenty of boiling water, or steam, Is or 60 degrees at the end of 24 hou 


“aq 
a 


j 


ditions, and can give the matter un- Then put a quart of such skim mlik 
divided attention from the cow to the ae is ioe Mond i tne ol 
finished product, it is of little use to ~ ame ap gar eae ae > Stel 
try to make butter on the farm. There ter beth to 9 4 ier ry ta sete “3 
is no autocrat like the cream vat. set “—~4 pastes = 7 — a “8 
Given the above, however, and the about oo cegrecs: Aa ee _ 
butter maker on the farm has the ad- wrapped 4: Se gene! arg tg 
vantage. He can control the cow, her > ae 7 oe a is ‘should be a 
feed, and cleanliness, both in animal [*° a a , a 
and product, from manger to finished — gy ee ee the top a1 
article. Too often by the time _ the vemove Ac ww oe wR Prat 
creamery man gets the milk or cream ter beating — we. , an * ety a 
it is well on the way to putrefaction, ™° lumps left, stir mei aoe sit 
and only by great skill and strenuous into each gallon * para ia em 
methods to control conditions, can he ee ey ee sees a 
turn out the uniformly fine product put potion te " leiies. If there is 


thing not just right with the churn! 


7 


Raising Berkshire Hogs. all-important, for, except utensils 
J. N. GLOVER, PENNSYLVANIA, subjected to a boiling temperature f: 
at least two minutes, the  bacteri 


sows and & bone the year sg and score, is not in the least dependent « 

ais ers oO SS eac ar j 

rat a wv : , — each year. I the breed of the cow. As fine flavor 

get a young male every two years, se- butter as I ever tasted came from 

curing the best stock possible se: =p ms 3 
8 ock possible herd of pure-bred Holsteins. The fee 


The machine should be well and sin 


T 


allowe to breed r are s -eadily 
a eed or are sold readily ply constructed, durable, be able 
for breeders. ‘ " 
At fiv ; \ , skim clean, and deliver a cream n 
ive or six weeks _ Vv fea igs ‘ me : 
os taker ; = hci cs the Saale PIS jess than 40% fat, and be as easy 
are take ron > sow ¢ it i r A , , 
en 1 t} — = euben ’ -_ Ta mse operation as is consistent with tl 
a pe by themselves “here -y are ‘ - 
Fi ean i : t 4 mre “aa “ye , are above. Such will not only get all 
<e e i an comfortable ; fe é te 
be ‘s : a ae a a fed on fat but shorten the time between mil 
milk, oats, middlings and a little corn. : ; + 9° 
R : 2 ing and churning at least 24 how 
During winter the sows and boar are . F r 4 
” = ; 3 Pte I find with a heavy cream (say 40 
kept in the stable at night and allowed - as , . ] 

e 43 eee there will be less volume to handle 
the run of the yard during the day. 5 ‘ caw nerat 
They are fed about th " can be churned at a lower temperat 

ar ed a e same as ‘ : 
_ : : a — mand still give an exhaustive chur 

summer. More feed is given in connec- , ‘ nat t 

P ‘ ue ln a reasonable ime, 
tion with ashes and clover chaff by ee : . 
way of variety ’ It is important that the cream f:1 

pt ariety. sanar: . «} » coole 

The hogs and shotes in the orchard the separator should b voled 


é 









separator 


té 


rea 



































Pot Bellied 
Calves 


are neither pretty nor profitable. 
This conditiom arises from over- 
foeding, causing gas to accumu- 
late in the stomach with accom- 
panyjng indigestion, constipation 


i I: is remedied by 


ana scours. 


DR. HESS 
Stock Food 


the old reliable digestor and cone 
ditioner. 

Dr. Hess Stock Food is nota 
condimental food,but a scientific 
stock tonic and laxative, the fa- 
mous prescription of Dr. Hess 

M.D.,D.V.S.), that tones up 
the organs of digestion and assim- 
ilation. Rapid development and 
immunity from the diseases com- 
mon‘to the calf is made possible 

ile increasing the vitality, and 
carrying the young stock beyond 
the danger point. 






















































per Ib in 100 Ib sacks, (Except tn 
25 Ib pail 81.60 anada ond 
extreme 
Smaller quantities a West and 
Uttle higher. Smatl dose. South, 


























Sold on a Written Quarantee. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 


Also mannfacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry 
lan-a-ce-a and Instant Louse Killer. 














REWARD 


for any case of colic, curb, 
splints, contracted or knotted 
cords, recent shoe boils, splints 
or callous that cannot be per- 
manently and positively cured, 
if directions are followed, by 














































G ELIXIR. 
It relieves and cures Spevine, Ring Bone. Cockle Joints, 
Sore 


Scratches, Crea 
Shoulders, Bru 
Preumonia, DI r, Chated s, etc an 
endorsed by Adams Express Co., Chicago Fire Department 
end ot - Tuttle's American Worm Powders never fail. 
o's Family Elixte stops the pains and aches of mankind 
atly. Our 100-page book, **Veterinary Experience” free. 


Tuttle's Elixir Co., 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beu 


cof ther Elixirs. Tuttle's is the only genuine 
blisters; they aveonly temporary relics. 


KA DEXX 


Cream Extractor 


Bsn tee hac ee 
arger 
—_=-- 


Separates Clean. 


Has three times the separatin 

power of other makes, Does 
not mix water with milk. 
Easier to clean and operate. 
No waste. Durable. Anti-rust 












all « 

















PAR DATS 
EACHeA Span’ 


PARAT 
renee 


throughout. Results quaran- 
teed, Catalog free. Write to- 
day. jo want 


agent 
KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR ¥ 


co. 


34 Ka Dexx Bidg. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











= ~~» ye sell custom made, oak- 
f | tanned harness by mail. All 
; i] Styles.Guaranteed to givesat- 


on aj isfaction or goods returned 


at our expense and money 


back. Illustrated catalogue 
Good health for calves 


G and price list free. 
The KING NARNESS Co. 
wake Bt. 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y¥- 
Pratts Calf Tonic. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 



























like satin. When it is stirred and 
dropped from the paddle it shouldmake 
a slight indent as it falls on the mass. 

If the cream is too warm to churn, 
it should be cooled and held at the 
churning temperature for at least an 
hour before churning. Unless this is 
done, if the weather be warm, the but- 
ter will soften in the works, for butter 
globules do not hardén quickly at a 
temperature above 40 degrees. 

TEMPERATURE FOR CHURNING, 

The temperature at which cream 
should be churned will depend on the 
breed of the cows, the length of time 
they have been milked, their feed, the 
way the cream has been separated, and 
the season of the year. Each must de- 
termine this for himself. A good gen- 
eral rule is, churn at the lowest possi- 
ble temperature, to get all the 
butter, in a reasonable time, say 30 to 
45 minutes. When the granules are 
like wheat grains, stop the churn, and 
if the buttermilk is not wanted for hu- 
man consumption, a dipper or two of 
cold brine will help clear off the butter- 
milk from the butter. 

Another general rule: Wash with 
water at as high a temperature as pos- 
sible and have the butter remain hard, 
Too cold water tends to chill the gran- 
ules, and so the salt will not dissolve, 
causing mottled butter. In the winter 
it is wise to warm the salt before put- 


So as 


ting it in the butter. Usually two 
washings is sufficient. Always use 
enough water to float the butter. Too 


much washing will injure the favor. 
In any event the buttermilk must be 
washed out. 

I prefer to salt in the churn, as the 
temperature there is more uniform than 
it is on the open worker. When one 
knows the amount of cream and the 
amount of butter which will yield to 
the gallon, it very easy to deter- 
mine the amount of salt required. If 
the granules are large, more will wash 


is 











CHEVIOT EWE OF GOOD FORM 


This splendid Cheviot ewe, register No 2791, was the first prize winner at 
at New 
shown in competition with about 80 entries. 
of the best of the breed and she has attracted widespread attention wherever 
She is the property of A. F. White of Steuben county, N Y, who is 


six fairs this fall. She was second 


shown. 





also shown in the picture. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


away in the working. In that case salt 
a little heavier than if the granules 
are small. An ounce to the pound will 
suit most, but it is always wise to salt 
to suit the customer. 

Never use a cheap salt. Work the 
salt in with a fork, as one would spade 
a garden. Then revolve the churn to 
bring the butter into a mass. It can 
then be easily put in the worker. Let 
the butter remain in the churn if possi- 
ble an hour after salting. Then work 
until the butter, when broken, is the 
grain of fine steel. Put in the most 
attractive package and get to the cus- 
tomer as soon as possible. Remember 
the butter maker stamps an indelible 
likeness of himself on his product, 
either for good or ill. 


-— 


Brown Swiss Cattle Interests. 








The biennial meeting of the Brown 
Swiss cattle breeders’ association of the 
United States was held at Hartford, Ct, 
the early part of March, the session oc- 
cupying a day. Walter Fish of Mys- 
tic, Ct, presided and Nathan S. Fish of 
Groton was secretary. The election of 
officers for two years resulted as fol- 
lows: President, George W. Harris of 
Wetherfield; first vice-president, F. R. 
Hazard of Syracuse, N Y; second vice- 
president, E. M. Barton of Chicago. 

Cc. D. Nixon of Owego, N Y, was made 
secretary. George W. Harris, L. H. 
Leonard of Owego and T. H. Inman of 
Hanover, Wis, were made the examin- 
ing committee. Since the organization 
of the association in 1882 records have 
been made of 3000 cows and 2100 bulls. 
There are cattle to be recorded in Cal- 
ifornia and in Portlandville. A special 
meeting of the association will be held 
at Owego, December 5. 1905, for altera- 
tions in the constitution. A new herd 
book ‘will be published. 

—_—- 
“T saw your adv in old reliable A A,” 
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A Boon to 
Farmers’ Wives 
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Why not save half the standing— 
lifting—washing? Make your deiry 
work twice as easy—twice as profit- 
able. Our friends call the Tubular 
Cream Separator the “Easy Way.” 
Try it. Catalog J-100 describes it. 


The Sharples Co P. M, Sharples 
Chicago, lil, West Chester, Pa. 









































Lameness_ resembles 
bone spavin, but the bunch is in front of th 
true hock joint, a little to the inner side, an 

soft and yielding, ening sometimes as 
the case grows old, 


Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 


is aspecial remedy for the soft and semi-solid 
bunches that make horses lame— vin, 
Thoroughpin, Splint, Curb, Capped Book, 
etc. It isn’t a liniment to bathe the part, 
nor is ita simple blister. It isa remedy un- 
like any other—doesn’t imitate and can’t be 
imitated. Easy to use, only a little required, 
cures the lameness, nch, leaves 

















esthe bu 
noscar. Money back if it ever faile. Wri 
For Weee Mores Meek hetero entertan. ie 


ree 
tells all about this remedy, and tells what to 
do for blemishes of the hard and bony kind, 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicage, DL 


















Perfection 
Milk Cooler and Aerator 


The surest guarantee of good H 
butter and cheese and long 

keeping milk, Aerates while 
it cools, Expels all animal 
odors and feed, stable and other foreign smellg, 
Convenient, All sizes, Descriptive circulars free, 


L. R. LEWIS, Mfr., Box 14, Cortland, N. Y- 
rere 



















Acheap, durable 


handy man 
with hammer 
and knife can 
make it with 


Arrow Brand Asphalt Ready Roofing 


Outlasts other roofs, no cost for repairs. Looks well 
or and wears well. Sand or gravel surfaced. 
































Booklet, prices and samples sent on request. 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. ,80 Pine St.,New York 


SILOS 


Pine, Hemlock and Cypress in 200 sizes; also cutters, blowers, 
carriers, horse powers, hay presses. Catalogue free. 
HARDER MFG. COMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskil!, N. Ve 




















York state 
Expert 


she 
her 


fair, where 
judges consider 


was 
one 











Only for cows 
Pratts Cow Tonic. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Entered at postoffice as second-class mail matter 
Copyright, 1905, 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
clab of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 

$2, or 8 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan06 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1906, 
Feb06 to February 1, 1906, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accoidingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in ever town to so 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed im our column unless we believe that 
anv subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler: but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ter complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one meath from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must_ prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES shonld be made by postoffice o® 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
remiar mail. Postage stamps will he accepted for 
amonnts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
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The president evidently believes in 
letting well enough alone in the matter 
of his cabinet. The continuation in this 
service of the secretary of agriculture, 
James Wilson, is a merited indorsement 
of the excellent work which has been 
aecomplished for farmers during the 
past eight years. 


-_ 


Advices continue to come in stating 
that the demand for good lambs is 
constantly increasing throughout the 
middle west. At the same time prices 
for wool are better than a few years 
ago, and the general sheep growing 
outlook is bright. This situation’ may 
cause many of the central states farm- 
ers to increase the number of these 
animals upon their farms. With the 
recognized value of sheep as soil im- 
provers and as a source of steady and 
reliable income, they should receive 
more attention than is now being given 
them upon the diversified farms of the 
central and eastern states. 


= 


Fair play and thoroughness were the 
watchwords at the recent meeting of 
the central New York farmers club, re- 
lating to the handling and inspection 
of milk. Some of the laws in New 
York and the manner of their enforce- 
ment were criticised at a recent: con- 
ference of producers. The fact was 
brought out that while the farmers are 
carefully watched to see that they do 
not skim or adulterate the milk, the 
officials wink at the milk shipping sta- 
tions, where these wrong practices are 
so often in evidence that it is a matter 
of public seandal. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the super- 
intendent of registry of the Holstein 
association rather favors an agreed 
contract between producers and buyers 
of milk for cheese and butter factories 
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and condensaries, the latter to pur- 
chase on a stated percentage of butter 
fat. He points out that such institu- 
tions and the milk stations practically 
always use the Babcock test, so that 
the percentage of fat may be easily as- 
certained by them. [If the percent- 
age at any time falls below the require- 
ment, the settlement for loss should be 
in the hands of the contracting par- 
ties, and not in the hands of state 
authorities. This suggestion could, of 
course, be employed with proper modi- 
fications in any dairy state. 
mpalediialiaeli acne 

700d for Ethan Hitchcock, the effi- 
cient secretary of the interior. After 
four yeurs of persistent and relentless 
endeavor, with@the co-operation of in- 
corruptible assistants, Sec Hitch- 
cock is in a fair way to wipe out the 
public land frauds, at least as far as 
this can be done under existing stat- 
utes. The only answer congress has yet 
made to the public demand for reforms 
of these laws is to: repeal the lieu- 
land act. But now that the land fraud 
scandal has been exposed in all its in- 
iquity—now that United States Senator 
Mitchell of Oregon and two congress- 
men from that state, as well as 65 other 
persons, are under indictment for steal- 
ing public lands or timber, the people 
will insist upon the much-needed codi- 
fication and amendments to the land 
laws that shall make it possible to 
“turn the rascals out” of the public 
domain and keep them out. The pub- 
lic lands, their waters and forests, 
must be forever administered in the in- 
terest of the great public in general and 
qf the bona fide settler in particular. 

——__— > 

Stop the stealing of timber on the 
Adirondack preserve! Existing laws of 
New York state are sufficient for this 
purpose if vigilantly enforced. Gov 
Higgins’s recommendations are also 
wise, which urge submission to the peo- 
ple of a constitutional amendment that 
will permit the state to practice a ra- 
tional system of forestry throughout 
the Adirondack preserve. The vast ag- 
ricultural and manufacturing interests 
of the Empire state are vitally con- 
cerned in the protection of the Adiron- 
dack watersheds and forests from a 
purely industrial standpoint, while it 
is equally important to perpetuate this 
beautiful park as the public’s piay- 
ground. In both respects the Adiron- 
dacks are of unexcelled importance. 


it 


As a money crop, field beans receive 
more attention than formerly. Michi- 
gan and New York maintain their su- 
premacy in the production of pea, me- 
dium and navy beans, making up a 
large part of the commercial supply. 
Yet within the last two seasons farm- 
ers are devoting increased area to this 
crop in such states as Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and in a smaller way in north- 
ern New England. In a latitude a little 
further south than here indicated, the 
bean weevil plays havoc with the crop, 
and up to the present. discourages its 
widespread growth. Prices have ruled 
fairly high for several years, and much 
of the time the crop has been a money 
maker. But less than ten years ago 
beans were selling at scarcely half the 
price of to-day, and there is of course 
such a thing as the industry being 
overdone. In our foreign trade we buy 
a great many more beans than are ex< 
ported. 





-— 


“Spotted fever” is epidemic at Hart- 
ford, New Haven and New York, and 
is being reported further west. Its 
scientific name is epidemic cerebro-spi- 
nal meningitis. It is usually fatal, 
often illness of one day to one week, 
or if the patient survives is likely to 
be blind, crippled or idiotic. Children 
seem to be more susceptible than 
edults. No treatment was known that 
would successfully cure the disease 
without bad after effects, until Dr 
Wolf of Hartford tried diphtheria anti- 
toxin. This remedy bids fair to rob 
this terrible disease of its terrors, just 





as the same serum has revolutionized 
the treatment of diphtheria with such 
happy results. The microbe of spotted 
tever in humans is claimed to be iden- 
tical with the bacillus of pink-eye in 
horses, which offers two important 
suggestions: 1, that where a horse suf- 
fers with pink-eye, he should be iso- 
lated from man and beast to avoid 
transmitting the disease to either; 2, 
that anti-toxin may be a specific for 
pink-eye in horses. 


-— 





An active campaign is planned by the 
department of agriculture in studying 
the cotton boll weevil during the com- 
ing season. The bureau of investiga- 
tion, located at present at Dallas, Tex, 
is sending out to prominent cotton 
growers in different parts of that state 
invitations to enter into a contract, 
whereby the farmer is to handle the 
eotton crop on an agreed portion of his 
farm under the methods prescribed by 
the department. Scientific lines are 
to be followed, and the department's 
representative is to closely watch the 
progress of the crop, make suggestions 
and draw deductions. By this plan 
the department expects to be greatly 
assisted in the study of the habits of 
the boll weevil, and make progress to- 
ward its eontrol or extermination. This 
matter is of interest to cotton planters 
in the southeast owing to the possible 
danger of the weevil working its way 
from Texas and Louisiana into the 
eastern Mississippi valley and south 
Atlantie states. 


-— 





Bad weather or wagon toads hub 
deep with mud often prevents a trip 
to town to purchase merchandise. It 
can never be too severe, however, to 
prevent a letter reaching our advertis- 
ers, nor to stop the delivery of goods 
ordered. The mails are sure. This pa- 
per guarantees the integrity of its ad- 
vertisements and stands behind the 
paid subscriber in his dealings with our 
advertisers. See our guarantee of their 
good faith on this page. 


-— 
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The opponents of the hundred mil- 
lion barge canal act, and there is an 
army of these, have not yet fully de- 
cided what course to take, following 
the recent announcement of the attor- 
ney general of New York state that the 
law is valid. Based on the opinion of 
Attorney Gen Mayer, it would seem 
that the work of improving the canal 
under the appropriation of $101,000,000 
provided by the act, will now be pushed 
to completion unless some new influ- 
ence from the outside is put into op- 
eration, and that speedily, to change 
the current of affairs. The attorney 
general expresses his opinion.that the 
validity of the law assumed, it is the 
duty of the officers to proceed prompt- 
ly with its execution, Naturally, the 
commercial interests of Buffalo and 
New York city’ are greatly elated over 
the outcome. 


-— 
> 





A new outlet for white potatoes is 
suggested in the manufacture of pas- 
try flour. This is being exploited by a 
Michigan firm. However, the matter 
is as yet in the experimental stage, 
particularly as regards the introduc- 
tion and use of the flour among the 
public. Potato flour is quite different 
from ordinary potato starch and much 
resembles buckwheat flour in fineness 
and color. In its present form it is 
not suitable for a wheat flour substi- 
tute, but rather as an adjunct to that 
staple. It is imteresting to note that 
a New Jersey company is also exper- 
imenting extensively with the manu- 
facture of flour and other by-products 
from sweet potatoes. 

—  ——— 

Alfalfa Grows Better where there is 
some alkali in the soil, but it will not 
stand more than 1% in fhe first 6 inches. 
It should never be planted where there 
is enough alkali to form white incrus- 
tations on the surface during any part 
of the year. 


Money in Maple Forests. 
Cc. L. M’MAHON, LAMOILLE COUNTY, VT. 

Enter the sugar bush early. Have 
all utensils clean and ready to do bus- 
iness, an iron spout and covers for 
tubs if possible. Tin tubs or buckets 
are best; do not remove the bark from 
the tree, and use a tapping bit. We 
think it pays to ream‘once during the 
season. Gather and-boil sap every day, 
the sooner it is boiled and made into 
sugar or syrup the better. Keep sap 
cool (with ice if necessary) to make 
fine, light colored, fine flavored sugar. 
Sugar off small lots, say 60 to 75 pounds 
each. 

Tubs, spouts and all utensils must be 
kept clean. It will pay anyone to use 
covers and make good goods if he ex- 
pects to make a choice article and get 
a good price. Nothing on a farm pays 
better than the sugar crop. Settle 
syrup in a large can, and soon as set- 
tled, can or sugar off. The farmer who 
does not care to look up special mar- 
kets can always sell his syrup as fast 
as made to syrup buyers, or better yet, 
join the sugar makers’ market and ship 
direct. 

The best package for the producer 
who makes sugar is a wooden pail (not 
painted) or spruce sugar tubs. Sugar 
and syrup must always bring best 
prices as soon as made. Farmers must 
give this industry more attention; it is 
at a season when but little else can be 
done. Have plenty of help and make 
a choice article, and always fill orders 
with only good goods. 

In making syrup it must be just right 
in weight, packages well fiHed, so no 
air can get. into cans. Seal the top, 


if it is to be kept any Iength of time. 


Do not have the syrup too thin; about 
11 pounds to the gallon. Do not make 
dark, black sugar unless you want to 
encourage the mixers. Nothing will 
pay a sugar maker better than to joii 
the sugar makers’ association, tak 
samples of his sugar and syrup ani! 
attend the annual meetings. Lear 
from those who make a good article 
and get good prices. Too much ordi- 
nary sugar and syrup is being mad 
At this time, ‘with all the new meth 
ods and utensils, farmers have no ex 
cuse to make thin or black syrup, n° 
excuse to make a poor grade of sugar 
and to my mind if the producers wil! 
attend the annual meetings and lear 
the best way of handling the product, 
and also know the markets, the quality 
and price will improve. 





Loading a Manure Spreader—To 


get the best results from a manu 
spreader, it makes quite a differen: 

how it is loaded. The loader should bi 

gin to fill from the rear end, and care 
taken to load uniformly from side t 

side, always finishing at the front 
board. If manure is coarse and strawy, 
it should be tramped, especially around 
the outer edges of the load. A man 
who is accustomed to using one of thes: 
nachines can do this tramping with 
scarcely any loss of time, as he gen- 
erally knows how high to Ioad above 
the box so as to tramp to a level ‘when 
he is ready to start for the field. If this 
point is not observed it is easily no- 
ticed that the spreader will distribute 
more from the middle than it does from 
the outside of the load.—[B. F. Looker, 
Franklin County, N Y. 


Wax Beans are virtually worth their 
weight in gold, writes a prominent seed 
house under an early January date 
in fact, a number of houses cannot 
furnish some varieties of wax beans 
at any price. They suggest tha 
growers should send in their orders 
to seedsmen as early as possible. 


Sow Some Dollars in high-price! 
varieties of choice grains, vegetables 
and other crops. As you sow you rea)’. 
A low grade seed has never yet bur f 
a purse with its harvest. It never will. 
The best, the best, none but the best, 
that is the thought to carry. 








The Grange and the School, 





Among the valuable’ suggestions 
made by the committee on the good of 
the order at the recent New York state 
gral meeting, were those pertaining 
jo our district schools and in part are 
as 1 »ws: We believe that the mem- 
pers of the order should take a deeper 
jnterest in common schools. See to it 
that sur school building is in good 
C01 n and your school grounds in- 
viti i attractive.’ There are many 
sc] yuses in which any progressive 
fat would hesitate to shelter his 
stock and many school yards that look 
lik ndoned weed plots. These con- 
dit ought not to exist, and it is a 
dut erange owes to the children 
of farmers of the Empire state to 
see to it that such matters are rem- 


heartily indorse that portion of 
th orthy lecturer’s report, advocat~ 

idimental course of agriculture 
in our common schools, and we would 
also recommend the enactment by the 
st lature of a law requiring the 


ad of uniform text books for use 
in hools throughout the state, 
su ks to have the indorsement of 
tl board of education. We would 
fu? commend an increase of the 
libr ppropriation for rural dis- 
tri o that the grades of the dis- 
tr ols be arranged to better cor- 
ré with the grades of our high 
scl so that the pupils entering the 
his ol from a.rural district will 
not | one or more terms on account 
of not having studied the proper sub- 
ject conclusion let us urge upon 
you importance of the work in our 
con schools. We would endeavor 
to ; on the minds of parents es- 
pe the need of individual co-oper- 
atior school matters. Visit your 
school often. By so doing you’ will 
sti vour children to better work, 
Com1 1 your teachers if they are do- 
ing \ 


 ———— 


Canadian Patrons Pushing the Order. 





For the past three or four years, the 
Dor grange has been making 
st progress and membership and 
receiy have greatly increased during 
the *.. The revival is due to the new 
spit that has actuated the order of 
lat F years the grange confined 
its¢ most wholly to social and com- 
mercia es and little was done to in- 
crea membership or influence. While 
not al loning its social and com- 
mer features, the grange is to-day 
cent zing its chief efforts on plans 
Joc to an increase in the power of 
01 zed farmers to influence legis- 
lat the interests of agriculture. 
At t recent annual meeting two of 
tt re important features were: 
I learly expressed determina- 
tir t part of the members to 
ma t grange a power in influencing 
] for the benefit of farmers 


as and, second, the adoption 
uS measures ‘with a view to 
iIn¢ ge the membership of the order 
a forming alliances with other or- 
gani:z ons in order to attain the end 


I first step along these lines was 
tak hen a 


delegation from. the 
grange waited on Premier Whitney and 
M Hanna and Monteith for the 
pur e of presenting the views of the 


mé rs in regard to railway subsidies, 
bounties to iron manufacturers, the se- 
cret 


llot and the method of prepar- 


ing voters’ list. The deputation was 
introduced by Master Grose and was 
m\ ourteously received. Brother 
Grose said that the grange had last 
year ted on Premier Ross and urged 
him to place the Petty piece bill on the 
. tute book and that the grange was 
f the 


Same opionion still in regard to 


that bill. The farmers of Ontario feel 
that while they are paying $4.62 on 
dl ry $1000 worth of property as 
“sainst 62 cents per $1000 of assessment 
Paid by the railways, they are-suffer- 
Ing from a gross injustice, 

_ rhey also asked that bounties to fron 


cturers and subsidies to rail- 


roads should be wholly discontinued so 


far aS Ontario was concerned. They 
wae asked for the secret ballot for 
ntario and that those assessed for 
Property shall by reason of such as- 


Sessment be 
In addition 
Simple 


placed on the voters’ list. 
ton to this they asked that a 
System of registration be es- 
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tablished so that others who are en- 
titled to vote may register at a fixed 
annual date and failing registration 
that they may not have a right to vote. 

In reply Premier Whitney said: “I 
am glad on general principles and also 
for special reasons that you have come, 
Any government is glad at any time to 
meet with repfesentatives of the peo- 
ple in order to learn what the people 
want. I am especially pleased because 
the first deputation to wait upon the 
new government has been one com- 
posed of farmers, men who represent 
the basis and foundation on which the 
prosperity of the entire province rests, 
In regard to the specific questions pre- 
sented, I may say that I clearly agree 
with most of the views advanced. So 
far as subsidies and land grants to 
railroads are concerned, there is no 
doubt the time has come ‘when the de- 
sirability or undesirability of continu- 
ing these must be considered, I can- 
not say so much in regard to bounties 
to manufacturers, because*I have not 
given that matter so much attention. 
But, in regard to subsidies to railways, 
I repeat now what I have said over and 
over again that the time has come 
when the province should, except in spe- 
cific instances and for special reasons, 
put a stop to the bonusing system. I 
am delighted to hear t position taken 
on the secret ballot.” He then spoke 
of the advancement which should be 
made in morality and intelligence so 
that under any system of registration 
or voting the great masses would be 
above yielding to corruption, 


State Gran ge § Scholarships. 


At the last annual meeting of the 
state grange the following resolution 
was passed: Resolved, that the New 
York state grange appropriate $200, to 
be given to members of the order in the 
form of four scholarships to any of 
the agricultural courses in Cornell uni- 
versity. These scholarships are to be 
awarded annually to the two men and 
the two women who attain the highest 
standing on competitive examination. 
They have a value of $50 each. The 
courses in the college of agriculture 
of Cornell university are three: Gen- 
eral agricultural, ‘winter course, dairy 
course and poultry course, special 
course, two years; and regular four 
years’ course. All students must be 17 
years of age on entering the college, 
except that men are allowed to enter 
the regular course at 16, 

The examinatjons given to applicants 
for grange scholarships are based on 
not more than two years of high school 
work. These examinations, however, 
do not admit students to the university 











in the regular or four years’ course; 
that is, scholars who desire to enter 


this course must also satisfy the reg- 
ular entrance requirements. The grange 
scholarship examinations merely de- 
termines who the grange scholars may 


be. The worthy master of the state 
grange shall appoint a_ scholarship 
committee, whose duty it shall be to 


prepare a uniform set of examination 
questions and to pass on the merits of 
the candidates’ papers. The examina- 
tion papers are to be furnished, sealed, 
by the worthy secretary of the state 
grange, to the master of each Pomona 
grange or to the deputy of the county 
in counties in ‘which there is no Pome 
S oeemneneieneneell Le 
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ona. The questions shall remain sealed 
until delivered to the candidates at the 
time of examination. 

Each master of Pomona, or each dep- 
uty in counties in which there is no 
Pomona, shall appoint an examination 
committee of one brother and one sis- 
ter, to act with himself, to hold the 
examinations in that county. On the 
third Saturday in May in each year, 
the examination committees shall meet 
at some central or convenient point in 
the counties, if application shall have 
been made, to supervise the examina- 
tion of the candidates. The examina- 
tion shall be conducted and completed 
in the presence of the three members 
of the committee; and the completed 
papers shall then be sealed and sent to 
the scholarship committee. The schol- 
arship committee, after carefully grad- 
ing the papers, shall report their find- 
ings to the worthy master of the state 
grange, who shall notify the masters of 
the Pomonas, or the deputies, of the 
successful candiates. No county shall 
have more than one scholarship at one 
time. Any member in good standing in 
any grange in the state shall be eligible 
to compete for the scholarships. The 
candidate is to make application to the 
master of, Pomona, or to the deputy in 
counties faving no Pomona. Success- 
ful candidates are to fulfill the require- 
ments of the college of agriculture in 
regard to entrance regulations and oth- 
erwise, as if they had not secured the 
scholarship. The object of the scholar- 
ship is to aid the student financially. 
In case any candidate fails to pass the 
entrance examination to the college of 
agriculture, the scholarship shall fall 
to the candidate of the same sex hav- 
ing the next highest standing. 





Among Delaware Granges. 





Many new granges are being organ- 
ized and several old ones have been 
reorganized in this state. Our new state 
master expects to double the member- 
ship during the present year. Two old 
granges which have been slumbering 
many long years have been reorganized 
in Kent county, Rural at Cheswold, 
with 22 members, and Smyrna. A live- 
ly discussion took place in Capital 
grange recently over a bill which is 
before the legislature for centralizing 
the rural school districts. It is pro- 
posed to consolidate five districts into 
one, building a large schoolhouse, hav- 
ing the children conveyed to and from 
the school and form a graded school. 
One such district is to be formed in 
each county during the present year as 
an experiment and to give the voters 
a chance to decide on the same at the 
next general election, which will be one 
year from next November. 

If the majority favor this plan it will 
become general over the state. This 
measure is being vigorously opposed 
by some, who contend that it would be 
too expensive and inconvenient for the 
children who live furthest away from 
the schoolhouse in cold weather, the 
distance in some cases being six or 
eight miles. Others contend that these 
objections are more than offset by hav- 
ing comfortable school buildings and 
graded schools. The state grange at 
the last two sessions indorsed consoli- 
dated schools, as have also the county 
granges. 
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Politics in the New York State Grange. 





In a recent issue the Utica Press 
says: “The state grange official re- 
porter advises us that the resolutions 


of Little Falls grange were not adopted, 
and ‘resolutions that are not adopted 
do not and should not appear in the 
report of proceedings of the state 
grange.’ The Press knows that for ten 
years at least, it was the custom of 
the state grange to take action on all 
resolutions and communications from 
the subordinate granges; and such ac- 
tion, whether favorable or unfavorable, 
when of general interest to the order, 
was always included in the report of 
proceedings. It is a shrewd scheme 
of the practical politicians in the leg- 
islature, when a measure is presented 
that they do not care te meet in the 
open, to kill it in committee. This re- 
lieves them of the necessity of show- 
ing their hands, and th@y can go home 
and talk for or against it, as best 
serves their personal benefit. The state 
grange should not engage in that sort 
of tactics. The Little Falls grange is 
too large and influential a body to be 
summarily turned down. The plan they 
propose of a more equitable represen- 
tation of the members of the order in 
the state grange, is approved by many 
leading gramgers of the state and has 
the indorsement of several subordinate 
granges. There may be influences for 
a time strong enough to keep it down, 
but sooner or later some change for the 
better will succeed.” 

What The Press says is only too true, 
For several years the grange has been 
gradually drifting from bad to worse 
and many instances could be cited rel- 
ative to proceedings within the order 
which would be none too complimen- 
tary to a -political organization at a 
state convention. At the recent meet- 
ing at Ogdensburg, State Master Nor- 
ris was severely criticised for permit- 
ting a snap resolution to be presented 
to the delegates, directly after his rul- 
ing that all resolutions presented pre- 
vious to Wednesday night, should be 
referred to proper committees for their 
consideration. He was further ar- 
raigned for not counting with the neg- 
atives the delegates not voting, in ac- 
cordance with his ruling that delegates 
not voting should be counted with the 
negatives. 

A prominent member of the grange 
made the statement after the reso- 
lution was declared passed that State 
Master Norris was in league with Com- 
missioner Weiting of the department 
of agriculture and other officers of the 
department in putting the resolution 
through. It was further stated that Mr 
Norris told some of his friends that 
Commissioner Weiting had promised 
that he would appoint him director of 
farmers’ institutes in case of his re- 
appointment. When deals of this sort 
are made within a grange body, it is 
high time that there should be some 
radical reforms in the management of 
its internal affairs. Nothing will kill 
the order as quickly as the introduc- 
tion of methods, such as are used 
in politics for the advancement of 
personal interests in seeking office 
or other preferment. American Agri- 
culturist is strictly opposed to any- 
thing of this sort and deplores the fact 
that such conditions exist within the 
order in the Empire state, 
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NEED A NEW ROOF >? 





long life. Any one can a; 
@ complete roofing kit. 





For old or new buildings of any kind use 


PAROID ROOFING 


The roof with quality and new init. You'll be surprised at its 
ion’t. tats an imitation; 
Free Sample and book on “Building Eco 


F. W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass., or Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 
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Contains no tar. Slate color. Each roll contains 
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Something New in Building Material and Land Draining 


No. 2 Multiple Conduit--Vitrified 


Cheaper and stro 
greater weight for foundations for houses, barns and outbuildings 
escription. 
winter; cooler in summer. 


THE SINGLE CONDUIT FOR LAND DRAINAGE 


is under all conditions best and cheapest tiling made. No dif. 
ference where you live, our factories in the several states are so 
located that we can quote prices and freight rates to your nearest 
railroad station that will interest you. Sold in carload lots only. 
Full information on request. 


Room 818, H. B. CAMP CO., 


er than stone, brick or cement ; will stand 


They cannot be excelled. Warmer 


Bessemer Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa, 











To Cas Engine Operators 
Dynamo Ignitio > 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


battery original 







fly aN For mabe = 
break and jum system. 
and dust — GuapartEro, 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO 

Main Street, Pendleton, lad., U.S.A. 





TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
652 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y¥. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, DL 
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by way of the Panama Canal. 
system. 


west. 


who seek genial climate. 
were built. 
of the land. 
residence district we offer lots in the 


$5.00 
DOWN 
iplets, or blocks of four. 


in we are selling the ots at $50 each—#5 
until 1906 — paid. 

Lots in the adj 

day be worth more than $1000 each. 
like this in the United States to-day. 


and Bay, mountains and valleys. 





about San Diego. 


lieve you from all obligations. Weare the 1 


door yard. 





THE GREATEST REAL ESTATE PROFITS 
IN AMERICA TO-DAY CAN BE MADE IN 


S Di 1 
San Diego is the last important natural sea port 
oped and offers the only remaining chance for investors to share in the 
profits derived from the rapid growth of Harbor cities 


San Diego is destined to become the most important port on the Pacifie Coast because it is the nearest 
Port of Call for all steamers from the South Pacific Islands, South America, Europe and the Atlantic Coast 
San Diego is the southern terminus of one great transcontinental railway 
Another road is now building and still another is surveyed. 
will then be diverted to San Diego, because the distance is 
Good harbors on the Pacific Coast are few and the 

San Diego has the finest and most even climate in the world, 
people, a popular summer resort for southwesteners and a de lightful all the year residence city for those 
Eastern capital has been pouring into San Diego for some time. 
25,000 inhabitants, building permits were $1,014,967 last year. 
The residence portion of the ¢ ity ¢an grow in only one direction because of the peculiar lay 
300 homes cluster around a $150,000 Normal School building and adjoining this beautiful 


“City Heights” Tract al $50) 


From this tract there is a magnificent view of Coronado, the Harbor 
t is the cream of the creame 
Level, rich soil, and within easy access of the 
lots are 25x140 feet to a 20 foot alle y,and are 
While street improvements are being pu 
down and $5 a month, no interest, title 
They are worth more right now and as soon as work is ¢ omp leted they will advance, 
oining University district are now selling as high as $1000. 
It will pay you to buy them to hold, 
We will guarantee satisfaction. 


Our Plan of Selling Protects You 


Write us how many lots you think of buying and send $5.00 deposit on each to secure them. We will 
pick out the best unsold lots for you and mail you full particulars regarding them and ple nty of booklets 
if you then décide not to take the lots we will refundall your deposit money and re- 
largest dealers in city property and ranch lands 
in San Diego and know every foot of property here as wel 
You cannot make a mistake in buying City Héights lots at 50. 


RALSTON REALTY CO., Dept. N, City Heights, Title Building, San Diego, California 


California 


in the United States to he devel- 


Ocean freight and passenger traffic 
shorter to all inland points in the great South. 
nearest is San Francisco, over 400 miles north, 
and is a great winter resort for eastern 


The city has 
400 residences and several business blocks 


$5.00 
A MONTH | 


guaranteed, and taxes 


business ‘center. The 
usually sold in gone 
. 








The City Heights lots will some 
There is no other opportunity 


as youknow your own 


Mail your deposit to-day. 














A HOME FOR THE 


AMBITIOUS MAN 


LOW PRICESZANDIEASY TERMS INJTHE 


ESCANABA AND FORD RIVER VALLEYS, UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


We 


farming, stock far ming, dairy farming, sheep ranching, truck gardening 
Good guaranteed home 
Climate free from extremes of heat and cold, protected from high winds and bad storms. 
fuel, cheap lumber and building material, easy te rms of payment. 


Acre of it within six miles of railroad. 


have over 220,000 acres of ric h new land to sell to the settler who wants to go into fruit 


, or general farming. Ever 

market for all you can produce, 
Cheap 
We want settlers, not speculators, 


and'no settler need be idle during winter months, plenty of work at good wages in our mills and 


camps. Market for all wood cut from land. 
about your transportation if you mean business. 
Don’t wait. 


Don’t take our word. 
Price #5 to #10 per acre 
Write now for map and particulars as present prices can’t hold long. 


and see. We will arrange 
Co yuntry filling up fast. 


Come 


DANIEL WELLS, Land Commissioner, 


The I. Stephenson Co., 
Escanaba ane L: uke 


12 Wells Street, - 


The Ford veined Lumber Co., 


Superior Rs 1ilroad 


- Wells, Michigan, 











NEAR STATIONS on C. P.R. and C.N, 
RAILWAYS. 


LOW PRICES and EASY TERMS. 
1-4, 1-2 OR WHOLE SECTIONS, OR IN 


LARGE BLOCKS, ODD & EVEN 


NUMBERED SECTIONS. 
Write or come direct to us and Save Money. 


Improved Farms & Market Gardens 
WEAR CITY. 


-M.JAND (9. J.W. BETTES ncr. 


LTD. 


413 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 


RICH LANDS IN TENNESSEE 


Suitable for raising Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 
toes, Hay, Grasses, Vegetables, Fine Stock, e@., 
are now selling from 


$5 to $20 AN ACRE 


Climate the best in the world, with conditions 
of health unsurpassed. For free literature write 
H, F. SMITH, ‘Traffic M: “i; N.C. & St. L. 
Ry., Nashville, "Tena. Dept, B 











A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


laced in the home oe 
A 





A working library 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost is mere 
nominal---The terms unprecedentedly liberal—- 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful chance, address 
@ postal to Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York, and on back of it write: Send me par- 
ticulars of your revolution in book trade, as adver- 
tised in this journal then sign your name, post- 
office and state. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





EXCURSIONS 


TO THE 


Free Grant Lands 
nea 


WESTERN 
CANADA 


During the-months of March and@ 
April there will be excursions on 
the various lines of railway to 
the Canadian West. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
acres of the best Wheat and 
Grazing Lands ‘on the Continent 
free to the settlers. 

Adjoining lands may be pur- 
chased from railway and land 
companies at reasonable prices, 
For information as to route, cost 
of transportation, etc., apply to 

THOS. DUNCAN, 
Canadian Government Agent, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mention this paper. 


DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest. 
Variable AW MILL Feed. 


Avoid imitators and AW MILL! and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree. We pay the freight. 
DcLOACH Mill M’f’g Co., Box525, Atlanta, Ge. 








BUY—INGERSOLL’S — BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c. a gallon. 
All Colors. Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting 
©. W. INGERSOLL. 269P)* mouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Z 


FREE FARMS Sricas co. Pontiac Bldg, Chicago. 











See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS 


Editorial Page. 


ORTHLAND 


Growing White Potatoes in the North. 


[From Page 357.] 

were given close culture and 40 marked 
off in rows 2 feet 10 inches by 2 feet 
10 inches. However, in the future we 
| will stick to close culture, that is, mark- 
ing the ground 2% feet by 1% feet, as 
we believe in this way we will get 
larger yields. Our check row potatoes 
that are 2 feet 10 inches by 2 feet 10 
inches, averagea petter than 200 bush- 
els per acre both in 1903 and 1904, and 
the best portions of our close culture 
in 1903 by an actual test, showed a 
yield of 840 bushels per acre. 

Planting usually begins about May 
1 and we endeavor to be through by 
May 12, all our planting being done by 
hand. We use no commercial ferti- 
lizers, applying only stable manure, 
which is thoroughly mixed ‘with the 
soil. The crop is given continuous cul- 
tivation until the vines are so large 
that we cannot get through them. We 
believe this is one of the important 
factors in our success. A_ six-acre 
piece, given close culture, averaged 516 
bushels per acre, on clover sod and a 
four-acre piece on old potato ground 
averaged 310 bushels. A part of the 
latter was early®potatoes and the yield 
was lighter than the Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. Our (19038 crop averaged 486 
bushels of good stock under close 
culture. 

We begin spraying with 
when the potatoes are from 5 
inches high and if there are bugs. We 
| add to a sufficient amount of the bor- 
| deaux to spray an acre, about % pound 
paris green. This spray is made by 
mixing six pounds copper sulphate 
with six pounds lime dissolved in 50 
gallons water for each acre. One 
spraying costs about 80 cents per acre. 
We spray from six to seven times. 
Some years spraying seems to be more 
essential than others, depending, of 
course, on the conditions, but we be- 
lieve that we nearly double our yield 
by judicious spraying. 

As soon as our potatoes are dug and 
crated, they are taken to the store- 
house and cellars and put in large bins 
holding from 1000 to 2000 bushels. They 
are kept ‘well aired until cold weather 
comes when the building is closed on 
cold days and opened warm days. In 
this way, they keep in excellent condi- 
| tion. We have a little rot at digging 
time, but nothing serious and our po- 
tatoes keep very nicely after storing. 
We never put them in sacks, but store 
in bulk both in cellars and the first 
story of buildings until the market 
tempts us to sell. 





bordeaux 
to 6 





“T saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 


Northern Limit of Wheat Raising. 


THEO M. KNAPPEN, 


They are talking now of raising wheat 
successfully in the lower Peace river 
valley, western Canada, some 700 miles 
north of the boundary. This goes to 
show how hard it is to determine just 
what is the northern boundary of the 
successful production of any _ crop. 
There was a time when Minnesota and 
the Dakotas were considered too far 
north for successful wheat raising,ang 
in the early part of the last century,-a 
congressional committee reported that 
the winters in Illinois were too severe 
for successful farming. On the exact 
location of the northern limit of wheat 
raising depends to a large extent the 
future of western Canada in respect to 
population and production. The area 
now known to be south of the danger 
line is so great that it will in itself 
support a population of 20,000,000 or 
000,000 and still contribute largely of its 
surplus to the world’s food supply. 

The fact is, the extent and possibili- 
ties of western Canada are very Tittle 
understood in eastern Canada, and 
perhaps less in the United States, 
‘Much is told of the rolling prairies and 
vast wheat fields of the west ina single 
season,” says Resources of Montreal, 
Few realize, however, that these figures 
represent but a fraction of the 
bilities of the Canadian west, and those 
who idly dream that the west is filling 
up little conceive the vastness of their 
own country. In 1903 the wheat under 
cultivation in Manitoba and the north- 
west territories was 3,280,107 acres, 
while the estimated cultivable propor- 
tion of Manitoba and the territories of 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
reaches the stupendous total of 171,000,- 
000 acres, divided as follows: Manitoba 
27,000,000, Assiniboia 50,000,000, Sas- 
katchewan 52,000,000, Alberta 42,000,000, 
Some few years ago these figures might 
have ‘been received with incredulity, 
but the country has now been so thor- 
oughly explored that these estimates 
may be accepted as being as nearly 
correct as it is possible to make them, 

There yet remains, however, 155,000,- 
000 acres in Athabasca and 340,000,900 
acres in Mackenzie territories little 
thought of to-day, What proportion 
of these districts may prove capable of 
the profitable growing of crops is yet 
a matter of conjecture. Little or no ef- 
fort has as yet been made to develop 
these countries, but samples of wheat 
grown at Dunvegan, on the Peace river, 
in Athabasca, 414 miles north of Wine 
nipeg, Weighing 64 pounds to the bush- 
el, have been produced. In the vicinity 
of Vermilion, farther down the Peace 
river, there is more available land. 

At Ft Simpson, in Mackenzie, 818 
miles north of Winnipeg, Ladoga wheat 
testing 624% pounds to the bushel, has 


possi- 














With virgin soil, 


time k~ the plow. 





such as pictured above, 
northwest has become famed as a great wheat producing country? 
sees hundreds of thousands of acres of this fine land broken up for the first 
Bounteous crops are secured with no thought given to 
fertilizers, as is often the case In the more eastern parts of the United States. 


BREAKING THE PRAIRIE IN WESTERN CANADA 


is it any wonder that the Canadian 
Each yea! 











been produced. This is the furthest 
point north from which samples have 
been received. Instances such as these 
illustrate the vast undeveloped possi- 
bilities of Canada, 

It is into Assiniboia, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—the great regions form- 
the northwest territories—that the 
jority of immigrants are now pour- 
es, The rapidity with which these 

virgin areas are being developed 
the amazement not only of every 
European traveler, but of the eastern 
Canadians themselves. Calgary, Ed- 

ton, Prince Albert, Medicine Hat, 
Lethbridge, Regina, Qu’Ap- 
Battleford are trim, neat little 


1 


| 
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LIVE STOCE. 





OUR Improved Large e English res and 
Perfection strain of Early Rose potatoes mean more 
money on the farm; send for circulars before you 
sonaet. PENNA BERKSHIRE CO, Fannettsburg, 
>a. 





REG AYRSHIRES, Cheshires, sows farrow in 
March, April; fall pigs in pairs, not akin. Heifer 
calves, 4 and 1 month, nicely marked. HOMER J, 
BROWN, Harford, Cortland Co, N ¥, 





ORDERS BOOKED for Chester White pigs; fine 
stcck a specialty. Also Barred Plymouth Rock eggs 
for hatching. Few equals, none superior. SIDNEY 
SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 





TWO Scotch-topped Shorthorn bulls for sale; 
Monarch Lad 180389 heads herd, a grandson of 











I with beautiful buildings of all imp Gay Monarch. 8. W. BURLESON, Albion, 
; 7 Erie Co, Pa, 
kinds. Around them are rich tracts of 
wheat and ranching lands, giving sus-| poLAaND-CHINA, Hampshire (or Thin Rind) 
te » and even wealth to a fast in- | hogs; everything registered or eligible; service boars, 
cl ng number of settlers. sows mw and pigs. D. B. GARRIOTT, Carpoll- 
ton, Je 
- BERKSHIRES—The best lot we ever had; im- 
Farmers’ ~ Exchange Advertising ported and domestic strains; service boars; pair, 


Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 





IIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
> cents a word, you can advertise anything 
to sell, buy or exchange. 

[iy RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


“SEEDS AND NURSERY STOOK, 


WARD BLACKBERRY—Most reliable. A_ long 
st f — and other small fruit plants; 











r aud other fruit trees, 200,000 Cal privet 
f j : re ry low. Get price list before plaung 
0 CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 





D SWE E T Pot ATOES—Jersey red and yel- 
1 l , $1.25 per bu, $3 per bbl, full’3 bus, 
t ? . L ‘oa potatoes put in my cellar 
t class, $3 per bbl, Crown Jewel and 
ACK, Hightstown, N J 











; , G ld Coin, Queens, Cobbl 
stock $2.25 bbl, Fash t 
Sarred Rocks and Black 
tter. Catalog. SMITH CU, 








) POTATOES—Carman, No 2, ‘yield last year 
425 shels an . ré Thoroughly 
ith bord tr m Tot germs, 
rPADDot kK, "Malo ne, _N ¥. 




















not related. Write today, CLARK BROS, Free- 
port, O. 


BERKSHIRE serviceable boars; Poland-China 
sows bred; farmers’ prices; 26 Barred Rock eggs 
$1.25; 9 White Holland turkey eggs §2, LOTHERS, 
Lack, Pa. 


“PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested, E, S. AKIN, Auburn, N Y¥. 


AYRSHIRES—A few first-class dairy cows, also 
young calves; prices right; visitors welcome. F. H. 
COOKINGHAM, Cherry Creek, N Y. 


REGISTERED Guernsey bull calves, 
months, sired by son Nutilus Gold Basis, 
HUNTER, Valley Falls, N ¥. 


PRIZE Holstein cattle, Jersey Red and Chester 
White pigs for sale cheap, W. M. BENNINGER, 
Benningers, Wa. 


REGISTERED Holstein bulls, cows and calves; 
also C _ pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wya- 
lusing, Pa. 


“IMPROVED large English Yorkshires from im- 
ported stock, A. A, BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N ¥. 


LARGE Yorkshire hogs from world’s fair prize 
winners, A, VROOMAN, Carthage, N ¥. 


REGISTERED yearling Guernsey bull, $60, 
JESSE THOMPSON, Lisbon, N Y. 


AYRSHIRES—STOWELL, Blackcreek, N Y. 














5 to 8 
J. H 




























































































\ P 
. RRY PLANTS—Gandy, famous for COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
ty, best shipper and seller, 50c per ae 
per t , freight prepaid. ROS- | ~OLDEST commission house in New York; estab 
( BACN, Caldwell, N lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
a ta es dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD» 
I Be ¥ es in our 37 years of business; | WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 
one 3 Ww rth up; spring payment; 80-page ey ea es a 
( C. STONE'S WHOLESALE NUR- DRESSED and live poultry, hogs, calves, hay, 
t nsville, 16 a ° -_ straw, apples and produce, GIBBS & BRO, Phil- 
= i : adelphia, Pa; established 1844, 
J SAL rimson clover seed §5.50 bushel, - 
5 th seed potatoes $3 bbl, onion sets $3 EGGS, poultry, apples, potatoes, onions, cabbage 
I 18 at $1.75 bushel. JOSEPH E. HOL- | sold, highest prices, T. J, HOOVER, 112 Produce 
I I Milford, Del, Ave, Philadelphia, Pa, 
I EED POT, ATOES—Prices given on any 
q delivered in New York; catalog. CARTER MISCELLANEOUS. 
& COREY, Presque Isle, Aroostook Co, Me. Over 
pep i> . READY-MADE WIRE FENCE—Rest grade, all 
— large galvanized wires, 4%inch 2c, %-inch 2c, 35- 
» | ITATOE S—Rural No 2, Beauty of | inch We per rod, in 10 and 2 -rod rolls (special 
f seed, great yielders, 75 cents bushel, | lengths to order). Galvanized barb wire, 2 strands, 
i » oT JOHN, C anaj oharie, N Y. barbs 3 inches apart, 3c per rod, in 80-rod rolls. 
- —_—_—_—_—_—§—— | Let us book your orders now, to be paid in 
ARAGUS and rhubarb roots; large, healthy | spring. We guarantee quality and price. Samples 
: varieties; prices reasonable. H. D. | and descriptive circulars free. CASE BROS, Col- 
( it Holly, x J. chester, Ct. 
\WBERRY PLANTS—Strong rooted, reliable on *” me fy 
i we ° AM HE INGRAM’? safety extinguisher burner; in- 
1 I z rr a i Z peice St, WHEIA dispensable for oil lamps and incubators; the only 
- pals . ; reliable extinguisher made, sane get = of orde ‘ 
BERRY PLANTS $2 pe wo: Ge gives perfect light without smoke or odor, Sen¢ 
RRY "PLAS "5 se As 15 cents for No 1, 2% cents for No 2 burners. If 
) Sg gO iiallaae Mia tral te * | not satisfactory, return and money refunded. Lib- 
- tt Sages eral discounts to agents. B. L. POTTER, Holyoke, 
. N NO 3 seed ne -% (yield 375 bushels | Mass. 7 
oS 7 Sen - & Boeem, he NEW JERSEY house paint, 98 cents per gallon, 
7 freight paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or te! = 
TOE 3—G r r for see 5 varie. | funded, Barn and roof paints © cents. ee cha 
right, list free chest FARM “Dal. | of sample colors. NEW JERSEY PAINT MILL, 

I ¢ 2 F Raritan, N J. 

COME OATS— toe 50c. ~ YOU R NAME and address on rubber stamp, 2c. 

K R ICH. ee r - Lodge, justices and notary seals, Free catalog. C. 
com §. DEWEY & CO, Maple Beach, N Y. 

{ COBBLER seed potatoes, $3 per darrel. 

N HERR i Bammer sony A. D UNLEACHED hardwood ashes, fine screened, 
es : guaranteed to drill. CHAS STEVENS, Napanee, 
ee ith Cobbler, Empire, Russet, | Ont. 

_ _Wee Isport, N Y. 
I — Ep eEe-wee ENTERPRISING FARMERS need printed sta- 
Ganka e s. $l: St Louis grand prize. | tionery, Samples free. PRINTERS, Nicholville, 
\ ia B U R T. > Mass. N Y. 








PL M-F \R MF R raspberry plants §7 thousand, 
| K JACOBS, Port Byron, N ¥. 


\HLIAS—$1 bu, mixed; gladiolus, $1 100. J. 
tE, Northboro, Mass, 
: I aww BE. FRANCE, 36 W Trenton St, 


+S. RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


SALE—Beautiful St Bernard puppies from 
stered stock, also tl e famous stud dog Girard 
i ilso several brood bitches. For particulars 
y prices, ade iress E UGENE EVERTS, Odessa, 








ELIGIRG E COLLIE PUPS Rronze toms, weigh- 
r 20 and 25 pounds, large Pekin drakes, Barred 
and Buff Plymouth Rock. cockerels Very choice. 
* BE. CLOUD, Kennett, Square, Pa. 


HIGHLY BRED COLLIES from champion st 
FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. vemeges 





PURE MAPLE SUGAR and syrup for sale; made 
on our own farm. WILL RICE, Chaffee, N Y. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 48 pages, 2 cents 
per year, four months’ trial 10 cents; sample free; 
64-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub 
scribers; book alone, 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
books free. POULTRY _ADVOGATE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


INCUBATORS ” REATEN— Better methods, larg- 
er hatches, stronger chicks, less expense, more 











risonville, Tl. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


POULTRY AND EGGS from greatest prize win- 
Ding strain. White Leghorns—Wiu:te Wyaudottes— 
White Rocks—Barred Rocks—Black Minorcas—Light 
Brabmas. Uver L:w highest quality exnipiluon birds, 
line bred for 17 years, prize winuers at World's 
zale, New York, Boston, Chicago, etc, Mated pens 

breeding $50 to $100. Lggs »o for 12-910 tor %. 
— Sud birds, great egg producing stock, line bred 
since 1588, have won an enviable and ‘world-wide 
reputation for laying. Mated pens tor breeding $15 
to $30. Kggs §2 for 12—$8 for 10. Also Angora 
goats and rat dogs. ELM POULTRY YAKD3, 
box FP, Hartford, Ct. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK—Fine stock a 
Specialty; eggs for hatching. Yards headed by 
*sucleus” and his equal: winner at the great 
Rochester —.. .. =. —_ equals and none 
superior, 15 $3.50; safe arrival 
guaranteed, soNEY sP’ RAGUE, Falconer, N ¥. 

FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
pred poultry; Buff, Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks. Write for 
— > WARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 

ter Co, Pa, 


SINGLE COMB White Leghorns, bred for 9 
years to lay the largest number of big white eqys 
and as many of them as any strain that can ve 
found; eggs $1 per 15, $L75 #, % 10. WM M. 
WOODS, R F D 3, Pulaski, N Y. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, Light Brahmas, Barred 
Rocks, White and Silver Wyandottes; hardy, pro- 
lific, farm bred, pure stock, For birds, moderate 
prices, or “eggs ‘to hatch,” 6c each, write WALTER 
SHERMAN, Middletown, FR I. 


9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc. Description, colored 60-page pook, 
10c; list free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


EGGS, EGGS, EGGS—From m y » famous 213-egg 

— of _—_ bo a Wvandottes, bred in line for 

ars to lay $1 15, $% hundred. BONNIE 
VIEW POULTRY. ‘FARM, Montgomery, N Y. 


MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY— 
Greatest egg producers, used exclusively on all largé 
egg farms; stock and eggs at farmers’ prices. 
ROBT B. PUSEY, Princess Anne, Md. 


STANDARD BRED | POU ILTRY—Wh White Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, 
choice matings; eggs at farmers’ prices. FAIRVIEW 
FARM, Shrewsbury, Pa, 


INCUBATOR CHICKENS—Plymouth Rocks only. 
Wyandottes, Leghorns, Game, Rocks and duck eggs 
3 ss PLEASANT VIEW FARM, Seward, 





























SINGLE COMB White Leghorn eggs for hatch- 
ing; strain unsurpassed: 15 for $1, 100 for $. SUN- 
NYSIDE POULTRY FARM, Andover, N J. 


LAYING STRAIN Single Comb White Leg ow 
exclusively; eggs $1 per 15, $5 1 r hundred W. 





CARPENTER, Box 231, Port Chester, N x. 
2%3-EGG STR: AIN, Single Comb White “Leghorns 


exclusively; eggs for hat ! 15 $125, 100 $6, 
GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. 


STANDARD SINGLE C OMB Wh ite Leghorns 
that please. Cockerels, $2.5 gs, 15 $1, 50 $2.50. 
WM CAVERT, Ballston Spa, N Y. 


~§ © WHITE LEGHORN 
hatching $1.25 for 15, $% for 10, 
SMITH, Route 1, Frankfort, N Y. 











197- a strain; eggs for 
MRS R. H. 





S'NGLE COMB White Leghorn eggs for hatc 
ing, 13 for $1, 30 $2, 50 $3, 100 $% Write BF. i. 
PARDEE, New Berlin, N Y. 


BARRED ROC KS, oe rac dle y and 
strains; circulars free; eggs $1 15, $5 100, 
DALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa, 


BARRED ROCKS (Ringlets) direct from Thomp- 
son; few birds for sale; eggs $1 15, $ 100. B. H. 
ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


BUSINESS 
beauty. Send for circular. 
R F D 2, Brooklyn, 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Barred, Nonpareil strain; 
White, Root’s strain; 15 eggs $1, $5 per 100. J. W. 
KILLEN, Felton, Del. 


% EGGS $1—Thorouchbred Rose Comh White 
Leghorns exclusively, farm raised. C. L. BERGE, 
Adelphia, N J. 


EGGS—Rarred iw _ibect k, Mammoth Pekin 
@uck, $1 15, $2.50 50, $4 Y. BYRN, Cam- 
bride, Md. 





Thompson 
SPRING- 








White Le ghorns, unsurpassed in 
HILANDALE FARM, 














ROSE COMBED Brown Leghorn eggs $1 per ™, 
$3.50 per 10, WM CLARK, New Hampton, N Y. 


RED CAP ar and Houdan ers fr - my prize win- 
ners, $1 per 13. H, MERRIAM, Ashburnham, Mass. 
BUFF LEGHORNS specialty. Eges $1.50 per 1. 
CHAS H. SKIRVEN, Chestertown, Md. 











LIGHT RRAHMAS exclusively; eggs $1 per 13. 
OWEN UNDERWOOD, Fleming, Pa. 





=e PIGEONS—70 pairs at $1: good stock, 
F. D. » Box 159, Knoxville, Pa. 
BARRED Ptrmouth Rock ecgs, $1.50 per 13. 
JOHN HOOVER, Grove City, O. 








“ BARRED ROCK EGGS 50 cents per 13. J. G. 
BROOMALL, Elkins Park, Pa 





BUCKEYE REDS exclusively, RED FEATHER 
FARM, Warren, O. 
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MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 





WARRINER chain hanging stanchions save cost 
in one winter; cows give more milk, keep clean 
and are comfortable, Booklet fre. WALLACE B. 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
ANERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





200 FARMS—The best bargains selected from over 
3000 listed with us for sale in Maine, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Delaware 
and Maryland, are described in “‘Strout’s Spring 
List’’; 5 to 1000 acres, $500 to $20,000; on easy terms, 
Cuts show buildings on 8 of these. Some have 
stock, tools and household furniture included. 
Mailed free; write to-day. E. A. STROUT, Farm 
Dept 45, 150 Nassau St, New York City, or Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 





COUNTRY PROPERTY ONLY—30 years’ selling 
farms, residences, cottages, hotels, stores, etc, everye 
where; intending buyers should get our free catalog. 
Owners wishing to sell, call or write, PHILLIPS 
& WELLS, B93 Tribune Building, New York. 
(Over | 20 years 1 | Tribune Building.) 





FOR SALE—Stock, grain, grass, truck and poul- 
try farms, $5 to $15 per acre, on eastern shore of 
Maryland; mild climate and fertile soil; beautiful 
water fronts, Seno for catalog. Address SAMUEL 
Pr, WOODCOCK, Bali: Salisbury, Wicomico » Co, Md 

MARYLAND FARMS—Fine fruit, grain and grass 
farms, water fronts and inland. 187 acres, 3 miles 
from county seat, $2500; and 100 other bargains, 
Farms. Circulars, catalog and map. GO. M. PUR- 
NEL L, Ag st, Snow Hill, Md. 

GRIST MILL, dwelling and storehouse within 
half mile of village, 4000 inhabitants; a fine oppor- 
tunity to combine milling and feed business. Price 
— easy. ALBERT KNAPP, Wappingers 

‘alis, N 


160-ACRE FARM—Price $995; delightful climate, 
very healthy; 3 miles from town and railroad sta- 
tion; all level, rich soil, Address DR J, LED 
Woo DCcOcK, 106 | Camden Ave, Salisbury, Md. 











~ FARMS SOL D— All kinds, anywhere, everywhere; 
successful method; years’ experience. Owners write 
for our plan; buyers for our catalog. WEST & 
KOONZ, Box A, Ballston Spa, N Y. 





CALIFORNIA fruit ranch for sale or exchange; 
l0-acre ranch, full bearing, Would suit consump- 
tive. Beautifully situated, HANTHORN, Wood- 
bury, N J. 





MAPS, reports, descriptive lists, prices, illustrated 
book about Delaware farms, cheap lands, best mar 
Sate, FEATS BOARD OF AGuiCULTURE, Do- 
ver, el, 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
itoratare, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 


FOR SALE—New Jersey poultry farm, adapted 
for ducks and chickens, Address E, H. WILLARD, 
West Philadelphia, Pa, 








Fane —oe rich farming, fruit growing; fine 
cli mate Write _d. _D. 8S. HANSON, Hart, Mich. 


Apply 
a 








~ TWO FAR MS ul vd summer resort for sale. 
JOSEPH TETHER, Yulan, Sullivan Co, 








LOOK—150 good farms in sunny Delaware, Cat- 
alog. REEDER, Dover, Del, 





GOOD FARMS for sale, $20 to $20 per a. E. T. 
CHANDLER, Cortland, QO. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


BUSINESS MANAGER WANTED in every town 
to manage branch office and superintend force sales- 
men, Big money. No canvassing. Can be man- 
aged with other work or business, Particulars on 
application, Give references. KNIGHT & BOST- 
WICK, Nurserymen, Newark, N Y. 

















WANTED—A strictly sober and industrious single 
man to work on farm, work to begin at once. 
Give age, weight and full particulars and references 
in first letter, A. ROSS MATHESON, 3 Seventh 
Ave, Brooklyn, N Y¥. 





WANTED-— Reliable men to take orders for our 
high-grade nursery stock. Free outfit; steady posi- 
tion: prompt pay each week, WESTERN NEW 
YORK NU RSERY CO, Dept 2, Rochester, N Y. 








Ww VANTED Buttermaker in creamery who can 
make extra butter: give references and state wages, 
first letter, C. C. STAFFORD, Whallonsburg, N Y, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 
21-2 Cents Per Word 











FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU-—State of New 
York Department of Labor. 7 East 3ist St, New 
York. This bureau is conducted by the state of 
New York, and is free to employer and employee. 
Every effort is made to secure competent help. We 
investigate all references as to character and ability. 
Mafl orders should state just the kind of help 
desired, wages, ete, and give a few days’ notice in 





profits; interesting book free. F. GRUNDY, Mor- sues > Rock cockerels, $1.50, REID advance. JOHN J. BEALIN, Supt. 
KALAMAZOO incubators cad brooders, best, sold MONRO BROS, Turkeys, ducks, Rocks, Wyan- FEMALE HELP WANTED. 


on time; we pay the freight. Write for further par- 
ticulars. REED MFG CO, 530 E Main St, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


POULTRY catalog free. FULTONHAM POUL- 
TRY YARDS, Fultonham, O. 











dottes, 





MONRO BROS. Special lice formula free. 








MONRO BROS FARMS. Geese, Cranbury, N J. 








5 Cents Per Word. 





WANTET) Refined middle-aged Protestant widow 
as housekec yer on farm, BOX 501, Pulaski, N » 3 
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Need New Buyers for Maryland Leaf. 


®. COX, JR, CHARLES COUNTY, MD. 


Our tobacco is all air cured, accord- 
ing to most primitive methods. We 
have a variety of soils, adapted to the 
growth of different varieties, or rather 
different types, of what is known to the 
trade as “Maryland tobacco.’ There 
is more in the proper handling of the 
crop, in putting it in the barn and the 
after handling, in preparing it for mar- 
ket, than in any special cultivation. 

But we occupy a most unique posi- 
tion as tobacco growers, one not to be 
found anywhere else on the giobe, 
where tobacco is grown; and a system 
in my judgment, after many years of 
deep consideration, that we should not 
boast of, viz: A state tobacco inspec- 
tion system, handed down to use from 
our vevolutionary forefathers, with 

es from time to time to suit the 
ve |-belng of the political cormorants 
who or generations have fattened at 
the ex, ense of the Maryland tobacco 
grower. 

The worst result of these many years 
of state inspections, for seasons past 
conducted by inefficient inspectors, has 
been to make Maryland tobacco an ex- 
clusive export crop, bought mainly by 
or for one purchaser, the French gov- 
ernment, none of. it is largely used in 
domestic manufacture, as it formerly 
was. Hence it leaves us absolutely at 
the tender mercies of the local buyer in 
Baltimore, who obtains the French 
contract, and through him, as you can 
readily see, at the mercy of the tobacco 
trust, which can deal with the one 
man. The whole evil certainly needs 


remedying. - 
Disease in Young Tobacco Plants. 





A successful Connecticut grower 
says: “In removing young plants from 
the seedbed, care should be taken that 
no diseased or ‘calico’ plants are 
saved. Watch if any diseased stems 
appear, as they never grow out of it 
at this stage. Calico usually shows it- 
self a few days after setting; then such 
plants should be removed and sound 
plants put in their places. 

“The disease called ‘calico’ is the 
most dangerous one the plants have to 
contend with; its blighting influence 
means destruction of the farmer’s 
hopes. No one knows what causes it. 
No one knows an effective remedy. 
Plants thus affected are sure to rust, 
and may as well be removed at once. 
The disease is not of a contagious na- 
ture, but sometimes it will sweep over 
a whole field, giving one that impres- 
sion. This disease developing at the 
later stages of the growth does not 
always spoil the plant, as only the top 
leaves may be affected. 

“It may come at any time during the 
growing season. Too dry weather, hot 
sun immediately following a rain, long 
continued cloudy weather,’ certain 


’ LEAF TOBACCO INTERESTS 


fungi in the manure are all supposed to 
be instrumental in calico development, 
or it may start in the seedbed. It is 
lable to be found among plants taken 
from an open bed, and is thought to be 
more liable to show on land defunct in 
potash. It is not known whether it 
is transmissible or not through the 
seed or the soil. Indeed many things 
indicate that it is not. 

“In support of this theory, I would 
mention known cases where decidedly 
“calico” plants have been taken, where 
there was no doubt but the plants were 
affected. They were ripened in the usual 
manner and saved for seed, setting a 
row of these plants in an isolated place 
for expermiental purposes, but not a 
plant either in the bed or elsewhere, 
were affected by calico. I have taken 
plants from another man’s bed, whose 
field was nearly ruined by the disease, 
taken them across the street, set them 
and not had a calico plant. I have 
stopped setting at night, and com- 
menced again in the morning. The 
first day’s setting was entirely free 
from ‘calico. The next day’s setting 
showed 75% Any theory as to the 
cause of this, that has ever been ad- 
vanced has been exploded; usually it 
comes on in an early stage of growth 
when it is possible to reset. 

“High ridging has become obsolete 
unless it be on certain lands where 
there is a surplus of water; level cul- 
ture is now considered the best for 
both kinds. Of course, level culture 
becomes a necessary fact with machine 
setting, but among small growers the 
machine is not considered profitable 
and the result is that fully half the 
acreage is set by hand. The old prej- 
udice that once existed that machine 
setting was more liable to calico or 
Was more subject to disease, has been 
refuted by demonstration.” 


Tobacco Notes. 


Inscriptions of Sumatra tobacco 
have opened at Amsterdam, Holland, 
for the new season. At the first sale 
a good attendance of buyers were out, 
and some high prices realized. Ger- 
man manufacturers entered into keen 
competition for offerings, and as a 
result they forced some Americans out 
of the market. It is claimed that pur- 
chases on U §S account were ‘smaller 
than any first inscriptions in recent 
years. Out of 15,000 bales offered only 
1500 ‘were secured for the U S§, 

An interesting fact is reported from 
Harrison Co, Ky. Last year a grower 
there produced a splendid grade of fine 
bright burley tobacco, which some 
thought equal to leaf that had been 
grown under canvas. This tobacco was 
shaded by corn, each hill containing a 
plant of tobacco and a stalk of corn. 

During 1904 imports of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco into the U K aggregated 
106,800,000 lbs, an increase of 21,000,000 
lbs over ’03, and a loss of about 18,- 
000,000 lbs from ’02. The U S furnished 














TOBACCO WAREHOUSE IN THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 


As a money distributor, the tobacco warehouse is 
to any community. Employing, as many 


an important adjunct 


do, from 20 to 60 hands during 


the winter and early spring, it gives work to a number of persons who oth- 


erwise might be idle at that time. 
co warehouses that 


are scattered throughout western New 


The illustration shows one of many tobac- 


England. The 


scene is no doubt familiar to tobacco growers in Ohio, New York, Pennsyl- 


vania and other states. 














MARCH EXHIBITS AT A FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 


This general view of vegetable exhibits at the Dade county fair, held at 
Miami, Fla, March 8 to 11, 1905, affords an idea of what is being grown and 


marketed to-day. 


bages, beans, peas, tomatoes, radishes, celery, 
went to Florida from Nebraska about six years ago. 


Waldin, who 


Dade county fair he secured the $75 Flager 
Page 354 is a general description of the Dade county fair. 
to northern as well as southern readers. 


94,000,000 lbs, or nearly 90% of Brit- 
ain’s tobacco imports last year. 

It is evident that the Amalgamated 
tobacco companies or “trusts” are not 
operating on the small profit basis as 
it is claimed the packers are doing. 
According to the annual report of the 
American cigar co, earnings last year 
were $810,000, and the total surplus on 
Jan 1, ’05, was $3,112,000. The Ameri- 
can tobacco co showed net earnings of 
22,300,000, of which $12,200,000 went into 
the surplus amount. The American 
snuff co increased its surplus by $600,- 
000 last year, the total now being $2,- 
400,000. 

The value of the tobacco crop de- 
pends largely upon the uniformity in 
type of the plants, particularly the 
shape, size, quality and number of 
leaves. The lack of uniformity  in- 
creases the cost of sorting and grow- 
ing the crop, and results’ in the 
production of a certain proportion of 
inferior tobacco. It costs about the 
same to grow the irregular and unde- 
sirable plants as typical plants of the 
desired type, so that it is highly im- 
portant to grow uniform crops. The 
number of suckers, the quality of the 
leaves, and other characters vary to 
such an extent that the production of 
improved strains by the selection of 
the best plants is made possible and 
the wide variability of plants is a desir- 
able basis for such selection. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Reports from York Co say that to- 
bacco warehouses are very busy these 
days. Of late conditions have favored 
deliveries. Buyers in some localities 
are complaining of the irregular qual- 
ity of the leaf delivered. They say that 
some of the fcy priced crops are not 
showing up as well as a few bought for 
less money. However, this is by no 
means general. In fact, there are few- 
er complaints this year than in some 
previous seasons. It is claimed by 
Lancaster dealers that fully 75% of the 
704 crop has now been delivered. 

CoLuMBIA, Lancaster Co—The crop of 
04 all bought and nearly all delivered 
at prices ranging 3%c p lb through, 
for badly hail cut, 160 and 2c for me- 
dium and 11% and 2c for clean goods. 
While local buyers have sect.red a fair 
share of the crop, the American Cigar 
Co has purchased the bulk of the goods. 
No complaints have been entered in 
regard of faults in delivering goods by 
the buyers. The acreage next season 
will be increased to all appearances, on 
account of better prices having been 
realized by the growers than before.— 
(Cc. H. 


OHIO. 

THE CINCINNATI MARKET—More ac- 
tivity is noted in burley tobacco now 
that the crop is not tied up by any 
assn deal. Offerings on the breaks gen- 
erally proved of good quality. Sales of 
new leaf were noted as high as 17%4c 
p lb, and of old up to 13c or a little 
better. The demand for best red leaf 
and of colory types continues strong. 


On nearly 1500 hhds of new offered, an 


The vegetables here exhibited, including cauliflower, cab- 


were grown by Walter 
At the 
best display. On 
This is of interest 


etc, 


prize, for 


average of $8.76 p 100 Ibs was secured, 
compared with 9.30 for a smaller num- 
ber of hhds the preceding week, and 
only 7.70 the corresponding week last 
year. At cigar leaf breaks the quality 
of offerings was not up to standard. A 
fair*demand prevailed, however, and 
Spanish was quotable at 9.75@12.50 p 
100 Ibs. 

MONTGOMERY Co—The weather dur- 
ing the opening days of the current 
month greatly aided those farmers who 
had tobacco stil hanging on the poles. 
It is claimed that prior to the damp 
deliveries at warehouses in some dis- 
tricts had proved somewhat lighter 
than in a normal season. Buyers are 
doing a little riding, and appear to be 
willing to take tobacco at prevailing 
prices. However, holders are disposed 
to ask full quotations, and the tendency 
is to cling to the crop rather than sac- 
rifice it at lower figures. 


NEW YORE. 


Warehouses in the tobacco districts 
of the Empire state are running with 
some freedom. However, reports from 
correspondents would indicate that 
buying has been less active of late. 
This is doubtless due in part to the 
fact that much of the crop has changed 
hands. It is still too early to tell with 
any degree Of exactitude what growers 
will do next year with regard to acre- 
age. Reports from Wayne Co say that 
the outlook is for more farmers to en- 
gage in tobacco culture this year. 
Prices, while not wholly satisfactory, 
are better than they were the preced- 
ing season, and some who had dropped 
out of the business in ’04 evince a dis- 
position to come in again. 


— 





Society of Equity—J. H. E&: To ac- 
membership in the society of 
equity praetically nothing and 
amounts to nothing, unless you and 
the other members in your vicinity 
take hold and make the orgamization 
a power. It is a loose, disjointed prop- 
osition. The Patrons of Husbandry, or 
the grange, is the most enduring and 
comprehensive farmers’ organization 
now in existence. It does not do as 
much to promote co-operative buying 
and selling on the part of its members 
as it should, but there is no reason why 
its members should not work along this 
line. In some granges this is being 
done ‘with marked success. It does not 
make so much difference what the 
name may be of a co-operative effort, 
if the members thereof really work in 
unison and get right down to business. 
But this high flown talk about asso- 
ciated marketing, simply to pull the 
farmer’s leg for 25 or 50 cents, cuts 
very little figure. 


quire 
costs 


On my clay loam TI usually follow 2 
four years’ rotation; corn or beans, oats 
or rye, with grass seed, and grass tW 0 
years. I think the beans as well as the 
clover have done as much as the fer- 
tilizer to bring up my land.—{T. }- 
Griffin, Washington County, N Y. 








An Ardent Admirer of Morgan Horses. 


H. C. SHAW, ADDISON COUNTY, VT. 





The Morgan horse industry of this 
country, although thriving in various 
sections, finds its center in New Eng- 
land and chiefly in Vermont. Out of 
the $4390 awarded at the St Louis ex- 
position to animals in the Morgan 
class, $1040 was taken by the exhibit 
of one Vermont breeder, and the cham- 
pionship and grand championship for 
a Morgan stallion of any age went to 
a yearling colt, Shakespeare, the prop- 
t Joseph Battell of Addison 


erty of 

county, Vt. This breeding establish- 
ment is selling year-olds for $300 to 
$500 and last summer sold two-year- 
olds for $1000. The United States gov- 
ernment after scouring the country for 
the typical Morgan, fell back upon Ver- 
mont, and the town of Middlebury fur- 


nished three stallions, bred in the pur- 
shipment to the Philippines, 





le, for 
cate they are to be crossed with the 
native mares 

I have within one month received 
inquiries from at least a dozen parties 
wishing to purchase Morgans. These 
queries have come from as far away 
es California and Washington, from 
Canada, and in fact from dozens of 
towns and cities within a radius of 


500 miles of the home of New England 


Homestead. Invariably the question 
is ask “Can you tell me where a 
horse of the Vermont strain of Mor- 
gan blood can be found?” 

The typical Morgan, wherever you 
find him, is almost without exception 
a Vermont product. For the needs 
of N England especially the Morgan 
strain of blood, the cleaner the better, 
is in demand. He is hardier, he lives 
longer: in a nutshell, he stands more 


grief than any strain of blood that 
bas as vet been tried in New England. 
And the reason for these assertions is 
that he has not been bred as a pam- 
pered pet, but rather upon the lines 
cf self-reliance, so far as we may ap- 
h in the breeding and training 


lv su 

eG a horse, The sturdy old reliable 
mare the majority of farmers of 
New England carries, I dare say, a 
good percentage of Morgan blood 


should the 
tain her 


ac ¢ 
as a 


trouble be taken to ascer- 
lineage. Her colts have never, 

been given that care that 
‘s oftentimes bestowed upon her thor- 
sisters and brothers of the 
; region, yet they have not 
deg ted, Sturdy, chunky animais, 
r 1 upon the rugged hills of New 
England and given a chance to reach 
1 ce before undergoing train- 
ntinued to show the char- 
of their progenitors in a 
legree, 
The Vermonter in breeding Morgans 
is maintained a fixed purpose to keep 


ough! 


ing, '} rar 


acteristics 


1 as pure as he possibly could, 
nd hence the progeny of his breeding 
animal invariably is set down as 
st 1 bred Morgans. While it is 
not claimed by the admirers of this 


Strain of blood that every animal in 
the 2.19 list is a faney-bred Morgan, it 
will take but a few moments of one’s 


time to find the fastest animals of a 
quarter of a century past carry a suf- 
ficient amount of this blood to warrant 
tttributing their staying powers to this 


cause, 
Is brand of horseflesh is peculiar- 
ly adapted to New England from the 


1, : 
i 


simple fact that the horses are in- 
digenous to the soil. They are a prod- 
uct that has passed the experimental 
Stage asd the all-purpose horse of 
America has been demonstrated as the 
Morgan. Showing up equally well as 


matinee performers, roadsters, hitched 
to the physician's buggy, behind the 
piow, and on the race track, they have 
Proved their worth with the result that 
fvery advertisement given them has 
been fairly won. 

Paina Morgan horse is not fastidious, 
“0 thrives on a frugal, simple fare, 
ss Same as his ancestors were reared 
te He does not demand the street 
oe each time he stops. The frail- 
tes _of horseflesh have been bred out 


of him by this idea of self-reliance, 
and we have the animal that easily 
takes to strange sights, strikes up a 
friendship with the automobile and 
trolley car quicker than the high- 
strung animals of some other strains 
of blood. 


Foreign and Domestic Situation. 


The persistent decline in hops, éx- 
tending over a period of many weeks, 
has been checked. Whether this is to 
be permanent remains to be seen. 
European conditions were largely re- 
sponsible for the drop in price in the 
U 8 and now it is the U K that is 
instrumental in causing a _ reaction. 
English growers recently pooled about 
20,000 pockets of hops, or more than 50% 
of the unsold portion of the crop, and 
this action has stimulated the interna- 
tional hop situation greatly. 

CONDITIONS AT HOME, 


Hop prices in producing sections of 
the U S range all the way from 10@15 
cents per lb lower than the high time 
of the season, which was during the 
late fall months. At harvest Empire 
state growers were securing 28@32c p 
lb and Pacific farmers 25@28c. By Oct 
prices in the former state had forged 
to 38@41%c p lb and on Oct 21, Otsego 
county hops were bid up to 45c p Ib, 
the best mark reached in years. Since 
the turn of the year, however, there 
has been a steady recession of quota- 
tions until York state prices are now 
down to 25@28c. 

Aside from the foreign aspect, U S 
hop conditions are somewhat in favor 
of sellers. For the past three or four 
months we have exported hops at a 
lively rate, until it would appear that 
any burdensome surplus incident to 
the larger crop of '04 has been put out 
of the way. For the five months from 








Sept 1 to Feb 1, our. exports 
were 26,000 bales in eXcess of 
the same period last year A careful 


study of the situation brings out the 
fact that the domestic visible supply 
of hops is little larger than a year 
ago. Assuming that stocks in all hands 
at the advent of the ‘04 crop were 
unusually light, a fact_attested by buy- 
ers and dealers alike, we have the fol- 
lowing to show up the demestic situa- 
tion: 
U S crop of °04....... «+es+++234,000 bales 
Imports Sept 1 to Feb 1, ’05. 23,000 “ 
In b’nded wa’h’u'es Jani1,'05 800 “ 
Gross supply, Jan, °05....257,800 “ 
Exports Sept 1 to Feb 1, ’05 77,000 “ 


Visible supply in U §, ’05.180,800 “ 





ff fl err —| ng 
Imports Sept 1 to Feb 1, ’04 11,100 “ 
Tm Deed Jan B, his ccccccscs 700 2“ 


Gross supply Jan, ’04....216,800 “ 

Exports Sept 1 to Feb 1, ’04 50,600 “ 

Visible supply U S, °04..166,200 “ 
HOP EXPORTS BY MONTHS, 

{In pounds for specified periods.] 


1904 1903 1902 1901 
Sept . 678,200 925,300 116,900 121,500 
Oct .. 2,260,400 507,300 549,700 825,700 


- 7,254,800 1,413,600 1,885,200 1,591,700 
- 3,209,700 2,817,500 2,712,200 3,874,000 


Nov 
Dec 





Totl 13,403,100 5,663,700 5,264,000 6,412,900 


- 





History of the Squash—E. G. T., 


Pennsylvania: Authentic records of 
the origin of the squash are more 
obscure than that of any other vege- 
table of equal importance. It was 
found by the earliest settlers under 
cultivation by Indians on the island 
of Nantucket. There was, however, 
but one kind at that time, a small, 
warted pumpkin. From this the com- 
mon field pumpkin is supposed to have 
originated. Several varieties have been 
introduced from South Africa and the 
West Indies. The origin of these, 
however, is unknown. A large number 
of varieties is grown under distinctive 
names. Many of these are crosses. 
There are many popular summer va- 
rieties. Among the fall and winter 
standards are Hubbard, Marblehead, 
Neapolitan, and Mammoth Warted 
Hubbard. _Most winter varieties, if 


stored in a dry atmosphere at a tem- 
perature of about 40 degrees, will keep 
until late May. Squashes require a 
good, fertile soil for best results, 





FARM ITEMS--NEWS 


The Race to Harbin. 


The din of battle has ceased for a 
time in Manchuria, while the hostile 
armies engage in a race for Harbin, 
320 miles north of Mukden. The retreat 
of the Russian army has been almost 
without halt, as the loss of Tie pass 
and then of Kaiyuan, 20 miles north of 
that place and the last mountain 
stronghold, has left them nothing but 
a dangerous course over an unbroken 
plain to Harbin. The Japanese have 
said that they will be in possession of 
Harbin by April 10. 

Gen Kuropatkin’s gallant and mas- 
terly conduct in saving the Russian 
army after the battle of Mukden has 
gone unrecognized at St Petersburg. 
Instead he has been unceremoniously 
relieved of his command, and Gen 
Linevitch given control of all the Rus- 
sian forces in the far east. Many of 
the czar’s own ministers are now try- 
ing to influence him to consider terms 
of peace, but he still persists in his 
refusal. 


Beef Investigation to Continue. 











There is to be a second chapter to 
the beef trust inquiry. Now that Com- 
missioner of Corporations Garfield has 
made and reported what is to his mind 
a thorough investigation of the prices 
of cattle and dressed beef, the margins 
between such prices and the organiza- 
tion and conduct and profits of the 
corporations engaged in the beef pack- 
ing industry, he will turn his attention 
to the retail prices of beef. 

It will be of interest to the consumer 
to know the variations in the prices of 
the different cuts of dressed beef, which 
they buy, and the relation between the 
retail prices and wholesale prices and 
the prices of live cattle. It is fully ex- 
pected that the fluctuations in retail 
prices will be shown to exceed those 
shown in the wholesale prices of dress- 
ed beef in Mr Garfield’s first report. 
Also, that the fluctuations in the mar- 
gins between the price of live cattle 
and the retail prices of many standard 
‘cuts of beef have been much wider 
than the margins between the prices 
of live cattle and the wholesale price 
of dressed beef. Commissioner Gar- 
field’s task is considered a difficult one. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The extra session of the senate ad- 
journed last week with the work for 
which it was especially convened, the 
disposal of the Santo Domingo proto- 
col, undone. The solid opposition of the 
democratic senators made the ratifica- 
tin of the treaty at this session impos- 
sible, as the republicans were unable 
to secure the votes of two-thirds of 
the senate, owing to absences in their 
ranks. The treaty was therefore al- 
lowed to lie over until the next session 
of that body. The ignoring of the pro- 
tocol, while a disappointment to the 
president, is not, however, another 
blow such as he received at the killing 
of the arbitration treaties. 








France has applied to the United 
States for aid in settling its dispute 
with the Venezuelan government over 
the action taken by the latter against 
the French cable company. Pres Cas- 
tro’s methods of dealing with the com- 
pany are alleged to be so high-handed 
as to exhaust France’s patience,. and 
render further diplomacy useless. The 
attention of the American government 
has therefore been called to the situa- 
tion, because -of its attitude in regard 
to Pan-American affairs. 





Gen Joseph R. Hawley, United States 
senator from Connecticut, died last 
week. Besides his career as a states- 
man, he was distinguished as a soldier 
in the civil war, having the distinc- 
tion of being the first man in Connec- 
ticut to enlist under Pres Lincoln’s call 
for 75,000 men. 





Self government is not in store for 
the Filipinos during the next four years 
at least. Owing to a misconstruction 
put upon certain remarks made by Sec 
Taft before the house committee on 
Ways and means, the impression has 
recently been gaining ground that the 
Philippines would be granted independ- 
ence under the present administration. 
To check the further spread of this 
belief, the secretary has published .a 
letter which he wrote to John Blair 


[22] 


of New York concerning the wrong in- 
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terpretation of his remarks. He states 
that it is the policy of the present 
administration to retain the islands in- 
definitely, “for the purpose of develop- 
ing the prosperity and self-governing 
capacity of the Filipino people.” This 
“self-governing capacity” is considered 
so remote that it will fall upon another 
generation to decide when it shall exist. 





A bill to revive the whipping post 
for wife-beaters in Connecticut has 
been rejected by the house in that 
state, 





Pennsylvania takes the lead as an 
anti-cigarette state. Gov Pennypacker 
last week approved a bill making it 
a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of 
$100 to $300, for any one to give or sell 
a cigarette or cigarette paper to any 
person under 21 years of age. 





The prohibitory law recently passed 
in Maine is to be enforced right down 
to the letter. The governor is author- 
ized by this law to appoint a commis- 
sion of three members, who shall have 
power to exercise in any part of the 
state “all the common law and statu- 
tory powers of sheriffs in their re- 
spective counties in the enforcement of 
the law against the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors in the state 
of Maine.” The sheriffs in all «the 
counties are zealously working to in- 
sure the enforcement of this law. 


Two mine explosions in West Vir- 
ginia last Saturday resulted in the loss 
of the lives of 24 miners. 








The plague of “spotted fever,” or 
cerebro spinal meningitis, has again 
struck New York, and 87 deaths were 
reported during the first week and a 
half alone. Last year 1211 persons suc- 
cumbed to the disease and every pre- 
caution has been taken to keep the 
present outbreak from assuming equal 
proportions. 


The annual report of the Tnitea 
States steel corporation, just publish- 
ed, shows a decided boom in the tron 
and steel trade during the latter part of 
1904. The slump in business, which 
occurred in the summer of 1903, contin- 
ved until late fn the fall of last year, 
when a marked increase began to be 
noticeable.. There were unfilled orders 
on the books December 31, 1994, for 
over 4,000,000 tons of all kinds off manu- 
factured products, in comparison with 
a little over 3,000,000 tons at the close 
of 1903. 





The strike on the New York subway 
and ‘L” lines over, Strike-Breaker 
James Farley has taken himself and 
his crew off to San Francisco to break 
up a strike on the surface cars in that 
city. He has never failed to put an 
end to any strike where his services 
have been employed. 





The long-contested dispute over the 
governorship of Colorado was last week 
finally adjusted, but in the settlernent 
of it that state made the record of 
three governors within 24 hours. By 
vote of the legislature it was decided 
to oust Alva Adams from the office, to 
which he was elected November 8, and 
inaugurated January 10, because of the 
fradulent balloting which had aided in 
his election. As the exact number of 
dishonest ballots was not known, it was 
impossible to say for certain that 
James H. Peabody, the contesting con- 
didate, had been elected, but as a com- 
proinise, Peabody was installed in office 
with the understanding that he resign 
within 24 hours after his inauguration. 
This he did, and Lieut-Gov J. F. Mc- 
Donald was immediately installed as 
governor. It is the opinion of many that 
an injustice was done in seating Pea- 
body at all, as it is only too apparent 
that the republicans of Colorado were 
equally as diligent as the democrats in 
stuffing the ballot box. 


Cedar for Posts—D. D., Long Island: 
You do not say specifically which cedar 
you refer to, but presume it is the 
Northern White. The durability of tne 
three kinds of timbers mentioned, when 
used as posts, would probably be about 





as follows: Black tocusf, 15 to 20 
years; white cedar, 12 to 15 years: 
chestnut, 10 to 12 years. There will 


be many exceptions to this range be- 
cause of varymg conditions where the 
posts are set and of the character and 
age of the wood from which the posts 
are cut. 





-—— 
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Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Wwentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Flor- 
ida. American Agriculturist aims to 
make thorough study of the needs of 
farmers and planters in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Help us, broth- 
er farmers. Make this your own pa- 
per. Use its pages to discuss the prob- 
lems confronting you. Ask questions. 
Give the “old reliable’? American Agri- 
culturist the benefit of your experi- 
ence. Feel that its pages are yours. 


Growers Talk on Cotton Outlook. 





The following letters give an indi- 
cation of the interest being taken in 
cotton planting this year and show 
somewhat the influence the overpro- 
duction of last season has had upon 
the acreage likely to be planted and 
the sale of fertilizers. Indications are 
that cotton planting will be at least 
two weeks behind last year. A large 
reduction in acreage and the use of 
fertilizers is assured. This will amount 
to not less than 25%, possibly greater. 
Last year conditions were as perfect 
as if they had been made to order. 
The result was the largest yield per 
acre in the history of cotton growing 
in this section. The territory east of 
the Mississippi river uses nine-tenths 
of all the commercial fertilizers used 
for growing cotton. 

Fifteen years ago the writer cleared 
five acres of worn-out and abandoned 
upland with sandy soil and clay foun- 
dation, cutting the old field or second 
growth pines from it. Without fertili- 
zer this land was not worth cultivating. 
Last yeur this five acres of land pro- 
duced six bales of cotton. One acre 
of this land with a goodly quantity 
stable manure and 400 pounds commer- 
cial fertilizer, consisting almost entire- 
ly of cottonseed meal and acid phos- 
phate, produced two large bales of cot- 
ton. The remaining four acres with 
the same amount of commercial fer- 
tilizer and no stable manure, produced 
one bale per acre. However, this kind 
of farming is the exception and not 
the rule for this section. More com- 
mercial fertilizers were used last year 
than ever before in the history of the 
country, and an average of 200 pounds 
to the acre would cover all the fer- 
tilizers used. 

The bulk of the crop is planted be- 
tween April 15 and May 15. It depends 
upon the weather conditions as to when 
the picking season begins, but upon 
an average picking is under good head- 
way by September 1. I would say that 
a yield of 150 pounds lint per acre is 
rather above the average than below. 
With a reduction of 25% in acreage 
this year, and a like production in the 
use of fertilizers, the chances are as 
eight to ten that not more than 9,000,- 
000 bales of cotton can be grown this 
year, and with a crop of this size, the 
farmer will receive not less than 10 
cents a pound for his product.—{C, M. 
Spinks, Lauderdale County, Miss. 

The outlook for the cotton crop is 
about same as it was last year. The 
acreage will be but very little less in 
the Mississippi delta. The atmospher- 
ic conditions this year seem better, but 
the crop will be planted about’ the 
same time. Cotton planted here on 
black lands atter winter plowing and 
bedding. Delta lands require no fer- 
tilizers. Occasionally, however, we 
plant peas on very old lands. In this 
neighborhood, the crop is put in be- 
tween April 1 and 10, though it can 
be planted as late as May 15. Picking 


One More Request. 





We again request you to carefully 
note the date which appears on the ad- 
dress label on the last issue of the 
paper which you received. ‘‘his date 
gives the time of expiration; therefore, 
if it reads “Apr ’05"" it means that your 
subscription expires the first of April, 
1905. If your subscription has already 
expired or ‘will expire soon, remit now 
at the rate of $1 per year, as by pay- 
ing for a year’s subscription in ad- 
vance you can have on request, with- 
out additional cost, a copy of the 
Amefican Agriculturist Year Book and 
Farmer’s Almanac for 1905 as described 
on another page. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Horticultural Law of Alabama. 


starts, usually, between September 1 
und 10. The yield ranges as a good 
fair average between 350 to 400 pounds 
of lint for delta lands. The Delta is 
the garden spot of the world, and the 
soil is as rich as cream. Fertilizers 
have never been used in Delta county. 
Millions of eastern and foreign capital 
are being invested here in opening up 
lands.—[J. J. Weiss, Delta County, 
Miss. 

In this section prospects are for a 
smaller acreage of cotton than last 
year and the planting season later, Our 
soil is a sandy loam with clay subsoil. 
Preparation differs, I prefer deep prep- 
aration, with rows 3% to 4 feet apart, 
according to the fertility of the land. 
The seed is drilled in and cultivated 
as near level as possible. A fertilizer 
analyzing 8% phosphorric acid, 8% am- 
monia and 4% potash is applied at the 
rate of.500 to 800 pounds per acre. I 
prefer some long lasting source of am- 
monia, as lime with smaller percentage 
of a quick-acting source of ammonia 
combined to start it off early. 

Planting commences between April 
10 and 30. Picking begins from August 
15 to September 10, depending on kind 
of growing season. A yield of 200 
pounds lint or 600 pounds seed is con- 
sidered a fair average yield. But prep- 
aration as above should yield from 800 
to 1500 pounds seed cotton, or 270 pounds 
to 500 pounds lint. This average yield 
of 200 pounds lint is brought about by 
poor lands, poor fertilizing, poor culti- 
vation and poor system of rotation. 
There is great room for profitable im- 
provement on this line. 

The cause of delay to this year’s 
crop is that there has been no weather 
to work until very recently and there 
is not sufficient time to prepare the 
land like it was prepared last year. 
This will doubtless tell in the yield. 
There is great determination on the 
part of planters to cut fertilizers and 
acreage. To what extent cannot be 
told yet, but there is no doubt that 
there will be considerable reduction 
in both.—[A. J. McKinnon, Robeson 
County, N C. 

At least 205% less cotton will be plant- 
ed this year in our section. I under- 
stand that fertilizer shipments to 
March 6 are 40% less than last year. 
Conditions this year as compared with 
last are about the same. The crop is 
usually put in about April 1, and pick- 
ing is begun about August 15. A fair 
average yield per acre is 300 pounds 
in this section—[G. E. Shand, Rich- 
land County, S C._ 


Controlling the Dark Tobacco Crop. 





Much has been said within the past 
few months regarding the firm stand 
made by growers in the dark tobacco 
districts of Ky and Tenn against the 
inroads of the trust. It is evident that 
Clarksville and Hopkinsville are the 
center of the sections where organiza- 
tion has been perfected to its best de- 
gree. Breaks in those districts show 
receipts that have run below a year 
ago, this due to the fact that growers 
for the most part pledged their tobacco 
to the assn rather than have it bought 
at cheap figures by the trust. 

There is no doubt but so far the 
assn has won out in its endeavor to 
control the crop, particularly in such 
counties as Montgomery, Robertson, 
Cheatham, Stewart, Houston and Dick- 
son in Tenn, and Logan, Todd, Chris- 
tian and Trigg in Ky. In the Paducah 
district it is claimed the assn has not 
made as much headway as in the 
Clarksville and Hopkinsville sections. 
Now that arrangements have been 
made to prize the crop, as recently 
noted in these columns, there is no 
doubt but growers will shortly be 
enabled to realize on their ’04 tobacco. 


FLORIDA. 


Pasco Co—The growing crops of 
string beans, cucumbers, egg plant, to- 
matoes, squash, sweet peppers, Ber- 
muda onions, green peas, radishes, tur- 
nips, cabbage, lettuce, tobacco plants, 
sugar cane, cassava, etc, are now doing 
fine. Also melons and cantaloupes are 
doing well. Corn is up and -growing 
nicely. Earliest varieties of peaches 
are now as large as hazelnuts, Or- 
anges are blooming. 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 








Horticultural interests in Alabama 
have suffered, as in other states, from 
injuries done by insects and fungi. 
Since most of the seriously troublesome 
ones are distributed upon nursery stock 
from infested sections, they have been 
legislated against and the infested 
nursery stock considered as dangerous 
to the public welfare and destroyed. 
To accomplish this destruction, all 
nurseries in the state are inspected 
once or oftener each year and restric- 
tions are placed upon stock imported 
from other states. If the stock is found 
to be healthy a health certificate is 
given. This states that the stock is ap- 
parently free from all such pests. But 
even with these precautions, planters 
should be vigilant to prevent the im- 
portation of pests into their vicinity 
for the pests may have escaped the eye 
of the inspectors or may have made 
their appearance after the inspection 
was made. 

The law may be summarized as fol- 
lows: The commissioner of agriculture 
and industries, the president of the 
Alabama state horticultural society 
and the director of the experiment sta- 
tion, shall constitute the state board of 
horticulture, which shall enact rules 
and regulations to govern the exami- 
nation, certification, sale, transporta- 
tion and introduction of nursery stock, 
ete, to prevent the further introduction 
increase and dissemination of plant 
pests. The state horticulturist or his 
deputy shall have power to visit sup- 
posedly infested sections, to inspect 
and determine the necessity and nature 
of treatment and immediately report 
his findings to the owner, agent or ten- 
ant and to the state board. In case of 
appeal which must be made within ten 
days, the board shall have power to 
summon witnesses to give sworn testi- 
mony and render final decision. The 
treatment recommended by the state 
horticulturist or his deputy shall, bar- 
ring appeal, be taken at once, the cost 
of labor and material to be borne by 
the owner. 

Penalties are provided for refusal to 
execute directions of the horticulturist 
and for offering for sale, selling or giv- 
ing away plants or their parts known 
to be infested. Persons and firms are 
required to have certificate of guar- 
antee before they can lawfully sell, 
give away or ship within the state any 
nursery stock. A copy of such guar- 
antee must accompany each pickage, 
Persons and firms outside the state 
must file a copy of the certificate re- 
ceived from the proper officer in their 
respective states, and shall attach @ 
prescribed tag to each package shipped 
into Alabama. Shipments not so 
tagged shall be liable to confiscation by 
the board. Transportation companies 
shall not deliver packages of nursery 
stock not bearing these tags, to any 
consignees in the state without pre- 
viously notifying the state horticultur- 
ist of the particulars of the shipment 
as may be required by the board, nor 
without duly warning the consignee of 
his risk in accepting the shipment. 
Penalties are provided for failure. Car- 
riers shall not be liable to consignee or 
consignor for refusing to receive, trans- 
port or deliver packages unaccom- 
panied by the tag or certificate men- 
tioned. Any person or firm receiving 
a package of nursery stock without the 
tag or certificate shall also be pen- 
alized. 

The following pests are considered 
dangerous and the succeeding rules 
have been enacted by the board: Stock 
infested with San Jose scale or the new 
peach scale shall be burned. If San 
Jose scale is found in the immediate 
neighborhood all nursery stock must 
be fumigated or certificate withheld, 
Stock affected with black knot or 
crown gall is to be destroyed, otherwise 
it may be shipped. Trees infested with 
peach and plum rosette shall be de- 
stroyed. Stock badly affected with 
woolly aphis is to be destroyed; other 
stock to be fumigated or treated with 
kerosene emulsion. 

Certificates of examination expire 
prior to July 15 of the year after date 
of issue. Nurseries are examined be- 
tween July 15 and November 15 of each 
year. Communications relative to the 
examination of orchards and nurseries 
should be addressed to state horticul- 
turist, Auburn, Ala: appeals from de- 
cisions to the chairman of the board, 
at the capital, Montgomery, Ala. 


TENNESSEE. 


Wilson Co—During the past winte; 
great damage was done to live stock 
und wheat. The weather lately his 
been pleasant, however, and farmers 
have sown oats and spring wheat, and 
prepared ground for the future crop. 
They are planning for a large potato 
crop and more small grain. Eggs lic 
p doz, hens 84%c p lb. Lambs are look- 
ing well. Sheep in fair condition, also 
hogs, and in geod demand. 


Gibson Co—Trenton is not only a 


leading market for mules, which are 
selling readily at $125 to $175, but the 
hog market is a growing business fea- 
ture. Recently five carloads of hogs 
were shipped from there, bringing 4c p 
lb gross, 

Lauderdale Co—The wheat crop has 
improved considerably. If present con- 
ditions indicate anything an excep- 
lionally large yield will be harvested 
this year. 

Obion Co—Wheat is a poor stand and 
the plant is small. Grain dealers offer- 
ing 90c p bu for wheat to be delivered 
aut threshing time. Cotton growers 
have finished picking the crop and have 
hauled to gin. About 20% of it is in 
farmers’ hands, and the prices are very 
low. Farmers are organizing to reduce 
acreage. Large acreage being seeded 
to clover. Meadows and pastures prom- 
ising and all kinds of stock in 
condition. Young cattle are in good 
demand and plentiful. A large lot of 
cattle feeding for the June market. 
Horses are slow of sale, but mules are 
in good demand at fair prices, ranging 
from $100 to $165. Milch cows are plen- 
tiful and low at $20 to $30 each. Hogs 
314 to 4c p Ib, wheat $1.15 p bu, corn 
40c, cowpeas $1.10, hay $12 p ton, onts 
30c p bu, turkeys llc p Ib, chickens 9 
to 10c, eggs lic p doz, butter 10c p lb. 


VIRGINIA. 


Northumberland Co—Farm work 
was greatly delayed by the hard weath- 
er during Feb. The pea crop will be 
unusually late. This crop is usually 
sown in the latter part of Feb, but very 
few crops of peas will be sown in this 
portion of the Northern Neck 
spring, owing to losses suffered by 
truckers last year and to the high price 
and scarcity of seed. 

Essex Co—Farmers are very muci 
behind in their work. Many Engtish 
peas put in for market and canning 
purposes, though the land was tov wet. 
Feed for stock is getting searce. Good 
cows sell at $25 to $30. Farm produce 
Lrings fairly good prices. Wheat $1.15 
to $1.20 p bu, corn 58 to 60c, cowpeas 
$1.50 to $1.65, bacon 10 to 12c p lb 
turkeys 16 to 20c. 


NORTH CAROLINA- 


Cleveland Co—Farmers busy sowing 
oats and preparing corn land. Cotton 
acreage will be reduced in this section 
Farmers happy and prosperous. Stock 
came through winter in good condition. 
All produce brings a fancy price 
Wheat looks better. 

Catawba Co—Farmers behind with 
work, owing to severe winter. Wheat 
and rye have made rapid growth lately 
and where oats are not frozen they are 
growing nicely. Farmers still deter- 
mined to hold cotton for better prices. 
Wheat sells at $1.30 p bu, corn 
oats 50 to 60c. Sweet potatoes are be- 
ing put on the market at 50c p bu. 

Davie Co—Farmers are pushing 
spring work. Wheat is looking fine. 
Oats all in ground. Farmers deter- 
mined to decrease cotton crop; price so 
far is below cost of production. The 
acreage of corn will be larger and 
more peas will be raised. Peas are be- 
coming a very paying crop here and the 
vines make the finest feed to be had 
for milch cows. Some gardening done. 
No potatoes planted yet. 


Iredell Co—Farmers busy preparing 


land for corn; there will be a large crop 
planted. Most all oats sown and there 
will be but a small crop. Some farm- 
ers planting potatoes and gardening. 
Wheat, ‘which has looked so bad}; all 
winter, is coming out finely since the 
warm weather has set in and it levks 
very promising at present. Rye looks 


good 


this 


oe, 








very badly. Winter oats did not get 
killed during the cold winter. Every- 
tl is selling at a good price except 
Wheat $1.25 p bu, corn Tic, 
tobacco 8 to lic p Ib, cotton 8c. Stock 
has od the winter well and is in 
condition. There will be 
more tobacco planted than usual. 


bu Yr. 


very good 





KENTUCKY. 





Hardin Co—Wheat in fair condition, 
but and thin. Fall sown timothy 
ing up. Clover badly killed 
Pastures will be short this 
1.dows in good shape. Very 


l 

y' 

lit z done for corn. Cutworms 
si » be plentiful. Stock looking 
fai ll as winter has been dry. 
St scarce, owing to cholera. 
Cc in market. Fine outlook for 
fr ° 
ECG Co—Grass has begun to grow 
a ing is green again. Wheat 
£ * oats have improved lately 
¢ yw make 90% of a crop. Very 
] work has been done, but 
1 re good for large crops of 
t 1 corn. 
H k Co—Wheat has come 
t winter in first class condi- 
t rmers are jubilant over the 
{ . Weather conditions are 


oat sowing has begun; 

ill be sown, Corn is mov- 
p bu on cars. Quality was 
A full acreage will be 
season. Owing to the se- 
there was but little or no 
General farm improve- 
been delayed, which will 
extra help when spring 
k of all kinds in fair to 
ior Some very fine steers 


recently to the eastern 
s still rule a little low 
tiful. Horses and mules 


tion and command satis- 
Preparations are being 
e portions of the county 
ucking, which, however, is 
untried. A full crop of early 
will be planted this spring 
cheapness of seed. Poultry 
on the up grade and bids fair 
of the leading industries of 
yV 


ainda h-hh t- hata eo en 





CALIFORNIA, 





Barbara Co—Very little °04 
c l hands. Last 
J heat mostly sold off. Very 
few oai rown here, except for hay. 
Winter has been favorable for fall 
v 
I 
f 


or 1 in farmers’ 


sown t. There ‘was a bountiful 

ul of rain and some fields were 

1 out. A good crop season is al- 

d on account of the boun- 

l ls sonable rains. Little or no 
rost in ; section this winter, 

Yuba Co—Fall sown wheat outlook 
mt better than usual. The plant 
‘ etter stand and healthier 
Eroy arly fall rains insured qujck 
. of summer fallowed grain 
i gave opportunity to plow and sow 

isual acreage in seasonable 
result being best prospects 


Napa Co—A very forward season. 
t and oats 1 to 2 ft high. Fruit 

S blossoming. Pastures excellent. 
ook for prosperous season never 
(ter but danger from frost is not over 
Stock in fine condition. Rainfall 
nal, with usual spring storms, Good 
ar assured, This county re- 

3 no irrigation; not a failure for 


Ss 


he | 


Humboldt Co—Stock, grain and 
g ‘Ss In fine condition. ‘Wild flowers 
er ywhere and fruit trees in bloom. 
Pp y of beef, mutton and hogs. Grain 
a it all in and gardening in progress, 
: Ng ee Pruning. Alfalfa sown last 

i 4in high. Eggs 20c p doz, butter 25¢ 
P lb, beef 8c p lb, pork 7c, 


Santa Clara Co—Peach, apricot prune 


and Plum trees are in bloom. Large 
crop of almonds in sight, despite the 
te k of destruction by insects when 
the trees were in bloom. Orchardists 
ean worried over the thrips pest 
that is devastating ‘the fruit trees in 


this Section and an effort is being made 

bed I ave a large reward offered for an 

effective spray.for its destruction. 
1 





TEXAS. 





Donley Co—This part of the country 
was blessed with abundant crops last 
season and about everything can be 
raised here. Most of the large pas- 
tures are going out of existence and 
the land is being divided into smaller 
tracts for farming purposes. Land is 
cheap, ranging from $3 to $10 p a. Cot- 
ton yields well and has been grown 
with success here for several” years. 
No boll weevils here. 


Williamson Co--Winter wheat pros- 
pects somewhat poorer than last sea- 
son. There has been no snow to speak 
of and the very cold weather during 
Feb injured wheat somewhat. How- 
ever, since the good weather it is im- 
proving materially. About 20% of the 
704 oats crop still in farmers’ hands, 
25% of wheat and 50% of corn. 

Falls Co—The potato acreage will be 
very large this season. A good part of 
the crop has already been put in and 
more would have been planted if seed 
could have been gotten. A number of 
farmers planted only a portion of their 
seed and will make another planting 
in a few days. 

Bee Co—The cotton acreage will be 
reduced probably one-fourth and a 
more thorough system of cultivation in- 
augurated and it is confidently believ- 
ed more cotton will be the result. Corn 
planting is going on all over the coun- 
ty and a much larger acreage than 
usual will be planted this year, 

Chambers Co—Weather very pleas- 
ant of late and farmers very busy get- 
ting ready to plant. A few have put 
seed in the ground, A great many po- 
tatoes will be planted this year and 
with favorable weather the corn crop 
will soon be all in. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ridgespring, Saluda Co, March 20— 
This is a peach belt of considerable im- 
portance. The season is very back- 
ward, which is considered an advan- 
tage. The buds are in good shape and 
most varieties are now in full bloom. 
Col R. B. Watson, the pioneer in the 
peach business at this place, says he 
has never known the bloom so late as 
now, save once, when he noted the 
first bloom March 24. This season a 
few varieties like Elberta, Tillotson 
and Greensboro came in bloom about 
one week ago. Farmers are now get- 
ting ready for spring crops. Much 
plowing has been done and cotton seed 
in many places has been strewn in the 
open rows. for. fertilizing purposes, 
Many farmers are holding back their 
cotton. J. W. Thrailkill made 45 bales 
from 35 acres last season and still 
holds 44 bales. He says he has sold 
some but it was the crop of two years 
ago. Most farmers who are holding 
their cotton are abundantly able to do 
so. Farmers look for a good season. 











The Trend of Cotton was generally 
toward an advance, and quotations for 
middling upland at New York were 
above 8c p lb. However, the strength 
resulted in considerable realizing by 
speculators and the market swung back 
a few points. Reports from the south 
told of the projected organization of a 
company with W. P. Brown of La as 
president, for financing a part of the 
704 crop that is being held, Exports are 
close to 6,000,000 bales, a substantial in- 
crease over last season, Advices from 
some mills of the southwest claim that 
cotton seed is not moving as freely as 
desired. They also state that the propor- 
tion of seed in the ’04 crop is showing 
up lighter than had been expected. 





Kumquats Profitable—On our ship- 


ments of the kumquat, we have ob- 
tained from $6 to $10 per strawberry 
crate of 32 quarts. In packing our 
fruit we always clip little bunches of 
fruit with foliage attached and pack 
it in strawberry baskets. In northern 
markets it seems to sell better where 
the foliage is mixed with the fruit, 
as kumquats are often used for table 
decoration, and the leaves add greatly 
to their beauty. This is an advantage 
from the shippers’ standpoint, as the 
leaves help fill up the baskets and make 
a larger volume than if the fruit is 
clipped off and packed by itself,— 
[G. L. Taber, Baker County, Fila. 


FARM AND MARKET 


Additional Tobacco Notes. 


TENNESSEE. 

CLARKSVILLE—Sales were almost en- 
tirely of old crop at unchanged prices, 
much below those asked for the new 
crop. Not enough orf the new tobacco 
has been sold to form regular list of 
quotations. The weather this week has 
continued mild, and the crop is moving 
to the prizing houses of the planters’ 
assn and the few dealers who are oper- 
ating. The assn’s crops will .come 
upon the market very late in the sea- 
son. Its efforts are now strongly made 
to secure a full and uniform reduction 
of the planting of this year, and full 
meetings are held regularly all over 
the district. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

It is claimed at Durham that indi- 
cations point to less tobacco to be mar- 
keted the remainder of the season than 
many had supposed. This tended to 
give strength to prices. Offerings at 
Greensboro enlarged greatly, but this 
was at the expense of quality, which 
dropped somewhat. At Winston the 
general situation has enlarged, al- 
though tobacco bringing under 8c in- 
clined to show strength. In that dis- 
trict estimates say that not over 25 to 
40% of the ’'04 crop remains unsold, 
Sales on the Winston breaks during 
Feb aggregated 1,2504000 ibs, a decrease 
of 1,400,000, compared with the same 
period last year. Offerings from Oct LI 
to March 1 totaled 10,800,000 lbs, an in- 
crease of 800,000 over the same period 
the preceding year. 

KENTUCKY. 

BURNING PLANT BeEps—The past week 
or 10 days have witnessed much ac- 
tivity throughout the Bluegrass state 
in preparing tobacco beds for the new 
crop. The work has been pushed rap- 
idly, owing to the fact that in many 
sections the weather was very unfavor- 
able for such operations earlier in the 
season. In some districts growers burnt 
their beds last fall. 

General advices indicate more activ- 
ity in burley tobacco. This had been 
expected since the burley company’s 
plans to control the crop went under, 
Offerings at Louisville increased great- 
ly and proved the biggest so far this 
season, The demand rules good, how- 
ever, as buyers have not had full op- 
portunities to secure all the burley they 
needed early in the season, and they 
now need supplies. We again caution 
growers not to cut loose burley at sac- 
rificial prices, as the situation hardly 
warrants any undue depression in the 
market. Reports from various counties 
of Ky show the burley crops are being 
contracted at a range of 74%@12%c p Ib. 

Hancock Co—The situation remains 
unchanged; 85% of the crop is still in 
farmers’ hands. They are holding out 
for better prices. Crop all stripped 
and ready for delivery. Preparations 
are being made by growers for another 
crop, but at this time it would be dif- 
ficult to tell what per cent @f a normal 
crop will be planted this season. That 
depends largely on conditions at plant- 
ing time. It is safe to say the acre- 
age will be but little if any greater 
than last year and that was 50% below 
normal. Weather has been favorable 
for seed sowing and prospects are bet- 
ter for early planting.—[C. P. P. 

Topp Co—Most of the tobacco of this 
section is very good. Prices are fairly 
satisfactory. However, there is a great 
deal of the tobacco not stripped. About 
80% of the tobacco growers belong to 
the dark tobacco growers’ union. The 
acreage schedule has planned for plant- 
ers to diminish crops 5 a for the first 
60 a of land and 2% a for every 50 a 
additional.—[C. A. 

VIRGINIA. 

In the Lynchburg district planters of 
late have held many meetings at which 
the paramount topic was the question 
of acreage for '05. With few exceptions 
these passed _ resolutions pledging 
to grow smaller crops of tobacco the 
coming season and to endeavor to im- 
prove the quality. At Danville it is 
reported that offerings of '04 tobacco 
from both the old and new belt have 
sold somewhat better. However, re- 
handled stock inclined to weakness. It 
is claimed by dealers that the remain- 
der of ’04 tobacco should now move 


to market quite freely, as growers want 
to get everything off their hands in 
the way of held-over stock, so as to 
devote their attention to the new crop. 
Medium to good fillers are quoted at 
3$7.50@12 p 100 Ibs at Danville, 
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The Latest Markets. 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
ETANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 

















Wheat Corn Oats 

Cash or spot) aes 

PO"| 1905 | 1904 | 1905 7 1908 | 1905 | 3004 
Chicago...../1.15 | 97 |.49 | 61 |.33 | 40 
New York.../1.1844/1.00 | .59 | .69 | .88 | .4g" 
Boston.......] — -- 59"? | 59 40 DA's 
Toledo......./1.124,| 98 | cou | 4a | [3341 laa ® 
St Louis..... }1.08 6 7.47 7.46 | 32 Alt, 
Min’p’lis..../1.12 | .96 | 45 [.46 | .30 Ug 
Liverpool, ..|1.13 — }.60_].62 | - - 





At Chicago, wheat has been domi- 
nated much of the time by bearish in- 
fluences, although declines less severe 
than the preceding week. Speculative 
traders favoring lower prices placed 
emphasis upon the somewhat frag- 
mentary testimony to the effect that 
Winter wheat has come through the 
frost period in good shape. However, 
a more encouraging feature consisted 
in current weather conditions. Interest 
is equally keen in spring wheat seed- 
ing in the northwest, where farmers 
are inclined to get the crop into the 
ground at the earliest possible moment. 
May wheat sold moderately at a range 
of $1.12@1.155% p bu, while popular 
prices for July much of the time were 
around 91@%94c, Sept 8544@87'«e. 

The foreign situation in wheat was 
without important development. Lib- 
eral qauntities are moving to western 
Europe from all surplus countries, and 
England and the continent continue 
indifferent buyers of American bread- 
stuffs. The condition of autumn sown 
cereals ia Europe is regarded generally 
satisfactory. 

Corn ruled active, market irregular 
within a comparatively narrow range, 
feeling one of.more steadiness than in 
wheat. The exports were liberal, par- 
ticularly in the way of shipments on 
sales earlier made. In tne main 
the cash situation is healthy, stocks 
being reduced rapidly, owing tv 
the heavy consumption on the farm. 
No 2 corn in store was quotable around 
4742@48c p bu, yellow usual premium; 
fair trade in May and July around 49c. 

After temporary support to prices, 
oats reacted; market ‘without impor- 
tant feature, averaging nearly steady. 
A moderate cash demand is noted, but 
speculative trade dull. Standard grade 
of oats was salable much of the time 
at 32@32%c p bu in store, carlots of 
white oats by sample 32@33c. March 
delivery of the staudard grade was 
quoted around 31%c, and May 31%@ 
32\%c. 

Rye receipts continued small, and 
with a very moderate demand every- 
thing was picked up at prices fairly 
satisfactory to receivers. No 2 in store 
firmer at 78@78%sc p bu, and choice 
earlots free on board 86@86%c. Bar- 
ley was substantially steady un- 
der a good all around demand for 


PEACH STRAWBERRY 
TREES PLANTS 

















We Havea e 

Large Supply WE HAVE THEM 
All BY THE MILLION. 

Well Graded. 


Don't buy until you get our prices. We will 
save you some money on your planting, both{on 
peach and strawberries. We have a complete 
and full assortment of general nursery7stock. 


Write for our New 1905 Catalogue 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 











Term Investments 


INEY received at any time in 

the year yielde 5% annem 
revery ou should 
earn how far our operations ere re- 
moved from any element of specula- 


tion. 
#25 upward, a a plan Cony the secur- 


5* te Long or Short 





withdrawable on and fit without the we - 
80 days’ not ° indrviaual loans. W 
ays’ notlee, pA mortgage 


Eovestmente best 
earnings £7OM Ei assets, . . » + + +» + 81,700,000 
day received to 

day withdrawn, | Surpiusand Profits,. . $160,009 
piapervised by T INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN ©0., 
1188 Broadway, New York. 
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everything offered. 
a range 


Quotations covered 
of 37@40c p bu for ordinary 


feed barley to 46@50c for choice to 
fancy malting. 
Clover seed continued fairly firm 


on the basis of about $12.85 p 100 Ibs 


for contract grade, while timothy was 
only steady at 3@3.05. Hungarian was 
quoted at 1.30@1.55 p 100 lbs: German 


millet 1.40@1.75. 


At New York, No 2 red wheat $1.17 


@1.18 p bu. No 2 corn export grade 
544%4c, No 3 corn elevator 58%c, corn 
chops $20@21 p ton. White clipped oats 
38%@41c, mixed 38714@38%c, malt 60@ 
65c, feeding barley around 50c. 


The Live Stock Traffic. 


At Chicago—The inquiry for steers 
around 1200 to 1300 lbs proved suf- 
ficiently large to fully sustain prices. 
The tendency at times was for some 
betterment in the market, but nothing 
in the way of a general advance oc- 
curred. Extra beeves brought $5.50@ 
6.25, cows 2.50@4.10, calves 4@§.75. 

The hog market displayed Poi 
Strength, prices reaching $5.15@5.25. The 
advance was fought heartily by — 
ers, however, and as a result some 
concessions were secured. Prices are 
averaging only a shade lower than a 
year ago. The average weight is also 
proving slightly less than in ’04 or ’03. 

A keen demand exists for good 
feeding lambs, these bringing 6@7.25 p 
100 lbs, the latter quotation prevailing 
for good, heavy breeding lambs. Fat 
native lambs and fed westerns sold at 
7.10@7.65, export wethers 5.50@6.25, ewes 
5@3.73, culls and bucks 2.75@4.25, 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 





store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usuaiy secured. 
Apples. 

At New York, trade more active, Ben 
Davis $1.75@2.75 p bbl, Spitz 2.50@3.75. 
King 3@3.75, Spys 2.50@3.50, Baldwins 
and Greenings 1.50@3.25. Fey fruit well 
cleaned up, but ordinary grades still 


plentiful. 

At Boston, offerings large, demand 
running to finer stock. Kings $3@4 p 
bbl, Talman Sweet 1.50@2.50, Greenings 
and Baldwins 1.50@2.50. 

Beans. 

According to dealers, total stocks of 
both domestic and foreign beans on the 
N Y market at present are probably 
25% less than the holdings of domestic 
be ans alone at this time last year. 

Local authorities claim 25,000 bus of 
beans remain in growers’ hands; 
than % holdings of a year ago. Claims 
are made that dealers have large sup- 
plies. Prices went to $1.75 and then 
dropped to 1.65; a year ago 2.05 was 
offered.—[C. H. P., Albion, N Y. 

At New York, demand moderate, tone 
weak. Choice marrows $3@3.10 p bu, 
pea beans 1.75@1.85, red kidney 2.80@ 
2.90, 


less 


Dressed Meats. 

At New York, the inquiry for veals 
is satisf: ictory, and prices generally 
maintained, Fancy grades 11@11%4c p 
Ib, heavy calves 7@9c. Lambs. slow 
and irregular. Choice $6@8 each. Pork 
not particularly active. Quotations for 
good light Jersey swine 644@7\4c_p Ib. 

Eggs. 

At New York, fcy hennery bring 19c 
p doz, and a good grade of westerns 
sold at 16@1ic. 

At Boston, supplies larger and mar- 
ket down to 16@lic p doz for best west- 
ern and southerns. 

At Chicago, more stock coming in 
and prices tobogganed. Extras down 
to l7c p doz and fresn at 14@lic. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, heavy rains in the 
south tended to lower the quality of 
offerings, and made prices look less 
flattering. The bulk of arrivals sold 
mainly at 25@40c p qt, faney grades 
held higher. Cranberries, if choice, $7 
@8 p bbl. 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York, recent betterment 
prices tended to enlarge supplies, 


in 
and 


THE "ZATEST MARKETS 


this caused a somewhat easier feeling, 
particularly on under grades. Prime 
timothy 80@85e p 100 Ibs, clover 60@ 
65e, salt long rye straw $1, oat and 
wheat straw 45@50c. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, situation little 
changed. Spring bran contracted for 
later delivery at $19 p ton, city bran 21, 
middling 22@28, red dog 24@2 Cotton- 


50e, 


seed meal und cake 26, linseed oil 
meal 29, 
Onions. 
The export movement of U § onions 
to the U K is over. Prices here are 
too high to admit of further business, 


The last shipments to London fetched 
$2.70@2.80 p 100 lbs: mostly red stock. 
At N Y, white onions are cleaning up 
nicely, fey grades commanding as high 
us $9 p bbl. Owing to lack of quality 
many offerings, white onions were 
sale at one period. 

New York, domestics coming in 
freely, owing to recent advance 
and the market is now easier. 
vellows average $2.50@3.25 p 
Havanas 2.25@2.75 p crate. 


onions 2,50@3. 


of 
slow 

At 
more 
in prices, 
Reds and 
150 Ibs. 
White domestic 

Potatoes. 
New York, plenty of stock in sight 
quotations no more than holding 
their own. 3est westerns and York 
state range 1.25@1.40 p 180 lbs, Long 
Islands 1.50@2, new potatoes 4@6 p bbl, 
sweets 3@5.50. 

At Boston, supplies 
freely for satisfactory market, fine 
stock bringing only 38@40c p bu. 

At Chicago, trade generally some- 
what slow and prices sagged. Best 
northern tubers 28@30c p bu, medium 
to plain and coarse stock 23@26€c. 


“Vv 
Poultry. 
York, offerings of dressed 
excessive, and some com- 
of stock coming from 
Turkeys i8@20c p lb 
chickens 13@22c, 





At 
and 


too 
Me 


coming in 


At New 
fowls not 
plaint at quality 
the southwest. 
d w, capons 15@20c; 
fowls 12@131%4c, ducks 14@16c. The sea- 
son for capons is about over. Live 
chickens bring 12@12%4c p 1b, fowls 13@ 
14c; roosters 9c, turkeys 15@1lic, ducks 
75@85ec p pr, geese $1.25@1.75, pigeons 20 
@25c. 


At Boston, trade generally well sup- 


plied with frozen poultry. Turkeys 
quotable at 20@2ic p Ib d w, ducks 


12@14c, 10@12c, fowls 12@15c, ca- 
pons 16@20c. 
Vegetables. 

The recent improvement in the cab- 
bage market is being reflected through- 
out shipping districts of the Empire 
state and the west. Prices are now 
higher than they have been at any time 
Re- 


geese 


since the ’04 crop was harvested. 
ports from Cortland Co, N Y, say ship- 
pers are offering $15 p ton, with the 
general tone of the market’very strong 
Some canners are now offering $7 p 


ton for tomat8es, compared with 6 ear- 
lv in the season. Growers are indiffer- 
ent, and it looks as if the campaign 
of packers to cut down the scale this 
season to $6 will not suceed. Contract- 
ing is sluggish.—[C. P. R., Kent Coun- 
ty, Del. 

Reports from Lancaster Co, Pa, say 
canners have offered to contract corn 
as high as $12 p ton, No 1 string beans 
at 3c p lb, tomatoes 9 p ton. In Oneida 
~@. 


2.50 p 


Co, N Y, packers are giving 
100 lbs for peas, and 70@90c for corn. 


At New York, asparagus $5@12 p doz 
behs, artichokes $1, Brussels sprouts 
10@15e p qt, old beets and carrots $1 
@1.50 p bbl, new $3@5 p 100 behs, white 


Danish cabbage $16@20 p ton, red $25 
@i0, Fla $1.50@2 p cra. Cauliflower 
$1.50@3 p case, celery $3@4.50. Chicory 
and escarol $7@8 p bbl, egg plants $3@5 
p bx, horse radish 5@8c p lb, kohlrabi 


$3@5 p 100 bchs, kale $1@1.25 p bbl, lima 
beans $3@6 p bx, leeks $2@3 p 100 bchs, 
okra $2@3.50 p carrier. Parsnips $1@ 
1.50 p bbl, peppers $2@4 n carier, peas 
$3@6 p bskt, parsley $4@5 p 100 bchs, 
romaine $1@2 p bskt. string beans $3@5 
p cra, spinach 75c@$1.25 p bbl, squash 
$1.25@1.75 p bbl, shallots $3@5 p 100 
behs, turnips $1@1.25 p bbl, cress $1.50 
@2.50 p 100 behs. Hothouse cukes $1.25 
@1.75 p doz, lettuce 69c@$1.25, mush- 
rooms 25@65c p lb. mint 30@60c p, doz, 
radishes $3@4 p 109 bchs, rhubarb $3.50 
@4.50, tomatoes-15@30e p Ib. 
Wool. 

London ‘tell 
that center 


of wool 
showing 


from 
at 


Reports 
auctions 





strength. Merinos’ have hardened until 
prices are about back to the Jan level. 
Generally the trade is showing more 
confidence in the situation in the U S., 
Contracts are being reported from U 
and Ida at a range of 15@l1ic p Ib. Un- 


der commercial agriculture in this is- 
sue will be found an article on wool 
situation. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS, 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
1905 ..27 @27%4c 27 @27lée 26 @ 
1904 ..24 @24l%4c 2314@24 c 23 @23%e 
1903 ..29 @29lec 2732@28 c 27144@28 c 


are im- 
cream- 
The 


At New York, lower 
proving coxsumption. 


prices 
Choice 


eries 27@27%c p Ib, dairy 23@25a 
Australian butter recently imported 
into the U S was reshipped. It was 


found to contain chemical preservatives 
that rendered it unsalable here. 

At Boston, after the serious decline 
the market exhibits a better tone, and 
holds steady. Fine northern ecmy com- 
mands 27@27%c p |b, dairy 24@25c. 

At Chicago, prices dropped to 25¢ p 
lb for extras, and then advanced ic, 
The market is displaying considerable 
steadiness at the decline. Choice dai- 
ries quotable at 24c, packing stock 18c, 
roll butter do. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, no special features 
are noted. Recent strength fully sus- 
tained. Best full cream lic p lb. 

At Boston, generally the situation is 
unchanged. Trade not notably active, 
yet prices are holding their own. Good 
northern twins fetch l4c p lb. 7 

At Chicago, offerings not 
the market and the situation firm. 
twins were quotable at 12@12%c p 
daisies 18%2.@14c. 

Ae on 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, ‘I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 


pressing 
Best 
lb, 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS, 


— 

WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—<At Albany, corn 55@ 


56c p bu, oats 38@40c, bran $20.50@21 p 
ton, linseed meal 29@30, middlings 23@ 


25, corn meal 20.50@21, hay 10@15. Milen 
cows lower at 25@35 ea, veal calves 5.50 
@6.50 p 100 lbs 1 w, hogs 5.20@5.45. 
Cheese 12%2@14c p lb, eggs 27@28c p doz, 
fowls 13@1l4c p 1b 1 w, chicks 13@14e, 
turkeys 16@lic, ducks 13@14c, geese 12 
@l3c. Potatoes 1.50 p bbl, sweet pota- 
toes 2.25@3.25, onions 5@4.50, turnips 


90c@l, medium beans 2@2.05, pea beans 
2.10@2.15, squash 1.50@2, carrots 1@1.25 


parsnips 1.25@1.50, Baldwin apples dull 
at 1.50@2.50, cranberries 8@9. 


At Watertown, cmy butter 21@22¢ p 
Ib, eggs 20c p doz, turkeys 18¢ p lb 1 
w, fowls 11@12c, chicks 12@12%sc. Veal 
calves 5@6%%c p Ib 1 w, hogs 4@4%%e, 
steers 4c. spring lambs 5c. Oats 35e 
p bu, wheat $1, barley 5i5c, hay 8@12 
p ton, straw 6c. Potatoes 40e p bu, 


beans 1.75@2, carrots 40c, Onions 1.25, 
beets 40c, turnips 40c, apples 50@65c. 
At Rochester, wheat $1.05@1.10 p bu, 


oats 37@38c, barley 65c, corn 65c, bran 
21 p ton, middlings 21@23, corn meal 23, 
hay 10@15, straw 9@14. Cheese lic p 
lb, eggs 18c p doz, chicks 15@16¢ p Ib 
1 w, fowls 14@lic, ducks 16@I18c, tur- 
keys. 18@20c. Apples 1.35@2 p bbl, pea 
beans 1.70@1.75 p bu, marrow beans 
2.40@2.60, onions 75@85c, parsnips T5e, 
potatoes 30@35c, turnips 25@35c, beets 
40@50c, spinach 1, radishes 20c p doz, 
celery 35@50c. 

At Syracuse, barley 50c p bu, state 
corn 65c, oats 38c, bran $19 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 27, linseed meal 39, corn 
meal 21.50, middlings 21.50, hay 10@14, 
alfalfa 9@10, oats 8@14. “Cheese 15c p 
lb, eggs 20@22c p doz, chicks 15@ltc p 
lb 1 w, turkeys 17@20c, ducks 1l7c. Po- 
tatoes 30@35c p bu, onions 90c@1, tur- 


apples 1.75@2 p 


parsnips 60c, 
50c p doz. 


nips 40c, 
bbl, celery 











—A SEASONABLE TALK— 


TO Gow 


Spring is 


of most herds will be 


Are you making preparations for the handling of this extra milk 
to your greatest profit ? 

600,000 users of De Laval Cream Separators will say 
you are not unless you are making arrangements for the purchase 
how 


of a De Laval machine. 


creaming system. 


As a result of twenty-five years of manufacturi ing experience, 
the highest standard of cream separator efliciency, simplicity and 


durability is today found in the 


1905 DELAVAL MACHINES. 


The De Laval is the only separator endorsed by all govern- 


ment and state dairy authorities. 


Grand Prize (highest award) at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 
Write today for catalogue and name of nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 


rapidly approaching and the milk production 
doubled within the next two months. 


IIundreds of dairy farmers are 
daily contracting for De Laval Cream Separators,—and by 
doing so they insure to themselves greater and easier milk profits 
than are possible by the use of an inferior separator or other 
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The Learner. 
EDWIN L. SABIN, 





When he was one, his slightest ‘“‘goo’’ 
Was heralded as wisdom new; 

he household vowed with all its heart 
here never was a child so smart. 


When he was ten he strutted ’round 
Imbued with boyish lore profound; 

To mild advice responded flat 

With seornful: “G’wan! Guess I know 


that!” 
When he was twenty—aged a score— 
fie knew the world and something 
more; 


Aye, connoisseur and philomath 
Might yield his brimming pate the path. 


When he was thirty he began 

Surrounding minds afresh to scan, 

Suspicious that there were, I trow, 

A few things that he didn’t know. 
n he was forty he returned 


Wh 

? ssons he had viewed as learned, 
i.cquired their pages, plus 

Some points once deemed superfluous, 


When he was fifty, ’tis a fact 
That many matters still he lacked; 
And come to sixty he declared 
Of getting knowledge he despaired. 


And now behold at seventy 
ne more humble is than he, 
essing, with most candid glance, 
»w utter is his ignorance. 


N 
H 





The Story of 
Sanford Sanderson. 


By Cy Warman. 


A Story of the Canadian Northwest 
founded on actual fact. 


OME good angel 


must have been 
guiding my wan- 
dering feet when 
they found the 
farmhouse of 
Sanford Sander- 
son. An observ- 


ing person would 
guess by his 
glance, quick and 
keen, that he had 
knocked about, 
by his unflinch- 
i that-he knew things, by the 
lurrows in his youthful forehead that 
he had suffered and by his silence that 
he had a story. I had seen Sanderson 
‘ » before, but he had not seen me. 
From my seat on the back of a calm- 
] 

} 





ing gaze 


| cayuse I got a glimpse of him rid- 


a raft, laden with lignite, down the 
th Saskatchewan, I thought as I 
him shooting a rapid and poling 

s raft round a sand bar that he was 


ving more fun and more room than 

‘ ether man in America, 

He was captain of his ship and no 
mistake for there was not another soul 
in sight. From my saddle I saw only 


an endless reach of wild land, broken 
here and there by bluffs or trees, save 
to the northeast where the Eagle Hills 
humped dark on the distant horizon. 
Immediately in front of me the great 
Saskatchewan chiseled a deep furrow 

the face of the earth an hundred 

t deep and half a mile wide. Beyond 


river there was more of this un- 
ked empire, sleeping sweetly in the 


sun 


hat was in the early summer when 
t! warm chinook was sighing, and 
the birds were brooding in the bluffs 
nd wild duck were nesting in the 
irshy margins of a million lakes, It 
Was early autumn when the halfbreed 


boy who was engineering the buck- 
board from which I was seeing the Sas- 
katchewan, turned in for the night at 


Sanford Sanderson's. By the time San- 
ford had sauntered down from the 
house to the stables the halfbreed had 
the horses unhooked. Sanford gave us 
a warm, wordless sort of welcome that 
can be fully appreciated only after you 


have come to know Sanderson. 

We had homemade bread, fresh but- 
ter and buttermilk for supper that 
night, and we had wild chicken broiled 
for breakfast. At the request of our 
host I consented to stop over for a few 
days’ shooting. It was during these 
days in the field and the evenings at his 
home that I got from Sanderson, by 
absorption, one might Say, the story of 


EVENINGS 


his life. Little by little he let me hear 
it, hardly realizing that he was telling 
it at all. Now, as one picks up the 
scraps of a letter that has been torn 
and tossed to the wind, I piece it out, 
for it is a typical tale of pioneering in 
the Canadian west. 


SANDERSON’S STORY. 


“My grandfather,” s-id Sanderson, 
“came to this country, or rather to the 
United States, a young man with con- 
siderable money. He seemed to have 
a fondness for pioneering, for he went 
at once into the wilds of Minnesota, 
He helped to settle the northend dis- 
trict, and having a little cash, gathered 
a goodly fortune in a very short time. 
When the Sioux came and killed him 
and his household, sparing only his 
only son, he died the richest man in 
Minnesota, at least that is what my 
father used to tell me. Ultimately, the 
Sioux were driven over into Canada, 
My father, who had been carried away, 
was released, at the suggestion of the 
Northwest mounted police, and found 
his way back to the scene of the mas- 
sacre. 

“After much difficulty he established 
his identity and got possession of the 
lands and other property left by his 
father. My father was now 20 years 
old, ignorant, but handsome and rich 
for his day. Upon the advice of an 
old friend of the family the boy de- 
voted two years to study, having had 
in his early youth only such education 
as was to be acquired at that time by 
boys in a frontier town, At the age 
of 22 he came into full possession of 
his property. 

“Many opportunities were open to 
him, but the scenes of his boyhood so 
haunted him that he determined to sell 
aut and-go west. South Dakota was 
just then beginning to rise, yawn, and 
stretch herself, and so, having inherited 
his father’s love for the front, he moved 
to South Dakota. At 30 he was presi- 
dent of a bank. About that time he 
met and married my mother who had 
come out to Minnesota to teach 
school, Our house, as I remember it, 
was the finest in the town, and we usu- 
ally had company, people coming up 
from Minneapolis and St Paul to visit. 
I had finished in the high school and 
was going to the Chicago university 
when Lena Swinson came to our house 
as parlor maid. Up to that time I have 
no recollection of having seen a girl 
who held my attention for ten seconds. 
But when I saw Lena I looked right at 
her and she looked at me. I took off 
my hat, and bowed, instinctively, and 
Lena blushed. My mother saw all this 
and called sharply to me, stamping her 
foot. My mother was born in Boston, 

THE ROMANCE, 


“Lena lived at our house a whole 
month. That was the sunniest month 
I had ever Known, though I never saw 
her eyes in all that time, at least not 
as I had seen them at the moment of 
our first meeting. Of course, I was not 
‘notified’ when Lena got her notice. 
I came home one evening and found a 
new parlor maid. I was foolish enough 
to ask at dinner what had become of 
Lena. Between the frowns of my 
father and the sharp, dark glances of 
my mother, I gathered that it was not 
my business. I knew no rest that 
night. For days I walked and walked, 
searching the world for Lena. It 
seemed to me I could hear her calling, 
could see her great blue eyes accusing 
me, for I felt that it had been all my 
fault. A week went by with this great 
sorrow tugging at my heart, 

“One day at dusk as I stumbled 
through the little park, called the Pub- 
lic square, I came suddenly upon Lena 
resting On a rustic bench, one hand on 
the handle of a baby carriage that she 
was trundling back and forth, back 
and forth, on the gravel walk, I sprang 
to her side, impulsively, dropping to the 
seat. She got to her feet and stood 
trembling like a frightened fawn. I 
spoke to her and she urged me to leave 
her, which, as I was young and honest, 
only maddened me. 

“Presently when she had become 
calmer, she told me that she had found 
a good place as nurse in the house of 
Mr Blank, the man who ran the state 
bank. Naturally, being jealous of my 
father, whose bank was a national 
bank, he had conceived a dislike for 
me. It seems the gossip of the town 
had already linked my name with 
Lena’s so her new mistress had taken 
the precaution to warn her that I was 
not to see her while she made her home 
at that nuniber. And that was. the 


. 


AT HOME 


cause of her trembling at the sound of 
my footsteps. 

*“‘When I pressed her she told me that 
she would lose her place if seen with 
me. “Lose your place,” -I repeated, 
with all the unreasonableness of a boy 
in love. “I’d lose my life for you.” 

“Then I saw her pretty chin tremble, 
tears started from her big bewildering 
eyes and turning quickly she hurried 
home with the banker’s baby, while I, 
from the park bench, watched her until 
her slender figure faded in the shadows 
of the shrubs that surrounded the big 
frame house in which she lived. 

“It would take too long to tell you 
all that passed that summer, of the 
many meetings, at first by accident but 
later by appointment, until she seemed 
to me the fairest, the best, the most 
abused young woman in the world. 
Finally, one day, I took my mother to 
my heart, as she had taken me so 
many times in my childish troubles, 
and told her the story of Lena and our 
love. She listened calmly, kissed me 
coldly, and promised to speak to my 
father. 

BETWEEN LOVE AND MONEY. 


“The next day I was called to my 
father’s private office. He talked to 
me methodically of stocks and bonds, 
of lands and large interests in trolleys 
and town lots, and then came to the 
point. It was the old story. I must 
make my choice. Upon the one hand 
there was home and my heritage, on 
the other Lena and our love. Being 
blind, young and rash I walked out. 

“Of course, when Mr Blank learned 
that I had been disinherited he 
was ready to be my ‘rich uncle.’ The 
Blanks gave us a great wedding, and 
if we may judge by the presents and 
ether plaudits not all the people in the 
place took the view of my father. And 
when, as we were leaving, Mrs Blank 
kissed Lena and cried, I was happy. 
A woman can kiss another in cold 
blood, but when they cry there is some- 
thing back of it that counts for more 
than a kiss. 

“Lena and I lived on a homestead, 
far from the_railroad, until our baby 
was born. Then the railroad came to 
disturb our peace. I sold the South 
Dakota place and came up into Can- 
ada. I bought a quarter section on 
Portage Plains for five dollars an acre 
and paid for the land with my first 
crop. Having learned that the new 
trans-continental railway line lay 
across my quarter, I sold out for seven 
dollars an acre. I had two thousand 
dollars more money now than I had 
carried into Canada, some good horses 
and a few blooded cattle. I did not 
realize at the time, but I know now, 
that I had in my blood the pioneer 
microbe, that had made my father and 
his father fight always for the front. 

“I asked Lena if she wanted to go 
back to South Dakota; it seemed so 
lonely for a woman away out on the 
silent plain. She smiled as sweetly as 
ever and said ‘Sanford, I just want to 
go where you go.’ 

“TI loafed round Portage that winter, 
not knowing just what to do. If I said 
to myself, ‘Sanford, quit, go back to 
God's country,’ I'd think of the Yarm 
that had paid for itself in one short 
summer, and say ‘What's the matter 
with this?’ Finally spring came and 
with it a resistless longing for the 
front. One day at the depot I met an 
old neighbor of mine from the south, 
bound for the bad lands north of Re- 
gina, There was a great movement on. 
These lands were not really bad, he 
told me, theugh they had been tried 
and condemned as such in a Canadian 
court. Lately the whole district had 
been taken over by a Canadian-Amer- 
ican colonization company and land 
was selling faster than the government 
could mark it off, while homesteaders 
were standing in line at the land office 
in Regina and Saskatoon. 

“I went back to my temporary home 
and looked over the map, and when I 
saw how far I was behind the settle- 
ment, I told Lena to pack up and we 
took the next train for the front. I 
had the good fortune to find a man who 
had a homesick wife on his hands, and 
the memory of a bad crop on his mind, 
and he sold a half section all ready to 
seed for six doilars an acre. I bought 
the other half of the same section in 
the wild, all but eighty, for four dollars. 
A foolish man had squatted on one of 
these quarters for a homestead, but 
when the big tand ‘company showed 
him his mistake, he moved. I paid 
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him for breaking the eighty acres he 
had prepared to plant in wheat and 
had him for a neighbor on a homestead 
he could hold. 

“At first it was fine here, scarcely a 
house in sight, but the boom was on, 
and by the end of the summer the 
whole face of the earth was disfigured 
by the building of farmhouses and the 
breaking of land. 


A RECORD CROP, 


“Here, again, I was in great luck, 
for this was the summer of 1902, when 
western Canada won the admiration of 
the world by producing nearly 118,000,- 
000 bushels of grain with less than 
4,000,000 acres under crop. That was 
a happy summer for Lena and me 
and the baby. Once the last grain was 
in the ground, we had only to loaf 
found and watch it grow, as a multi- 
millionaire listens to the multiplication 
of his accumulated cash. As the sway- 
ing sea changed from green to gold, I 
saw my little fortune swelling from a 
single thousand still in the bank, to 
ten times that amount, barring hail- 
storms that come seldom in this sec- 
tion and cyclones that came not at all. 

“I confess that I lay down at night 
often with a feeling of dread lest the 
day might dawn on desolation, espe- 
cially when the sun had gone down be- 
hind a black cloud. But, always, when 
the next day dawned, I could see my 
sea of gold, glowing in the morning 
sun and repeat what the poet said: 
‘God's in his Heaven, All’s well with. 
the world.’ 

“You know how at sea sometimes 
you lay awake wondering if the next 
roll will be the last, listen to the wash 
of waves that beat upon your barque, 
and finally fall asleep in spite of your- 
self. Then when you awake at dawn 
and find to your surprise that you are 
still afloat, you feel grateful to the 
Master who mans the ship and the sea. 
From day to day you gain confidence 
and in time the terror of the sea passes, 
By and by, the element of danger, the 
risk, you find only adds to the interest 
of the voyage. The professional gam- 
bler, whether in Wall street or at the 
small green table in a frontier town, 
gambles because it fascinates him as 
surely as he gambles for gain, and that 
is one reason why wheat growing in 
the Canadian west is so interesting and 
that is why men plant wheat to the 
exclusion of other profitable crops—be- 
cause it’s a gamble. It took me but 
two seasons to see that. Why, we used 
to sit on the porch for hours when a 
storm was gathering at night, watching 
the slowly shifting clouds. Then Lena 
would put the baby to bed and come 
and sit with me again until the storm 
broke or passed, or we were too sleepy 
to watch longer. 

“Then would come another day, an- 
other sixteen hours of sunshine, until 
at last the gold of the grain field 
matched the gold in the west when 
the long day died. It is not only inter- 
esting, it is really wonderful to watch 
this emerald sea springing from. the 
sod, ripening to grain to be ground to 
flour and made into bread that will 
feed miilions of men, 

“So, as I said before, we are all 
gamblers, It is only a question of de- 
gree and the relative respectability of 
the bank we buck. I gambled when I 
planted that 400 acres to wheat. I won, 
and my late neighbor is at this moment 
preparing four thousand acres for crop 
in 1905. If I had lost, perhaps he would 
not have risked so much, but I won, 
threshing out 16,880 bushels, for which 
I received $13,504. 

“That half section attracted as much 
attentisn as the winner in a selling 
race. I had scarcely sold my last load 
of wheat, when a Minnesota man came 
and tempted me with an offer of ten 
dollars an acre. It was a foolish thing 
to do, but I took the money. The 
place was becoming altogether too civ- 
ilized, and to add to my troubles the 
locating engineers were setting stakes 
along my north line. I shall long re- 
member how we sat down, Lena and I, 
to figure up our fortune. After paying 
for seed and seeding, for some ._new 
building, for reaping, threshing and 
marketing my grain, I had to the credit 
of this account $11,740. The profit on 
the land transaction brought the total 
up to $13,941. Against this I suffered a 
loss of $331 on implements bought and 
sold, leaving a net profit for my sum- 
mer’s watching of $13,610. 

“T asked Lena again, if she wanted 
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to go home, and she said nothing, but 
smiling shook her head slowly, looking 
at the cheques in my hand and the fig- 
ures on a slip of paper that told the 
simple story of our summer’s work. As 
we sat there trying to realize how it 
felt to be ‘rich,’ one of my men drove 
up. He had been down to Davidson 
to have the shoes pulled from a pair of 
horses I kept for driving and had 
swung round by Hanley for the mail. 
He handed me a letter. I instantly 
recognized my mother’s hand upon the 
envelope. I opened it and found first 
a New York draft for a thousand dol- 
lars. The sight of this draft drove 
all the happiness out of my heart and 
flooded my soul with the old bitterness 
that I had roped was passed. 
' “Presently, I read the letter, the first 
that I had received from home. It 
jwas full of the deathless mother love 
jthat survives so often when all else 
perisnes, She begged me to return, to 
jbring Lena and the baby and make 
our home with them. My father, she 
said, would be only too glad to turn 
over the burden of his growing busi- 
ness to me, and while he had not said 
so in so many words, she felt confident 
he had forgiven me. Right there I made 
a mental note to inquire as to the na- 
ture of the crime for which I was about 
to receive the paternal pardon, but by 
the time I had finished my mother’s 
letter all the resentment was gone. 

I could see how her pride had been 
hurt and how helpless she had been 
as against the sentence of my stern 


WORTH READING 


the first faint flush of the sunset’s 
As we topped a low ridge and 
came in view of the ranch, Sanderson 
shook the lines out, the lithe cayuses 
slipped along the trail in that easy fox- 
trot so common in the western range- 
bred horse. From the chimney we 
could see a thin column of smoke as- 
cending. Lena was cooking supper. 

Sanderson grew silent and attributed 
his silence to the impressive scene. 
Presently I noticed that his glance 
was leveled at the ranch house. I 
asked what interested him and he said 
he saw a new object in the corral, and 
when a few minutes later we turned 
in at the gate we found a strange craft 
in port. It proved to be a buckboard. 
“I thought so,’’ said Sanderson, lifting 
a nose-bag from the back of the rig. 
It was marked "G T P.” 

“TIT thought so,” he 
to himself than to me. 
routed me from the Red 
again from Portage Plains, driven me 
from the ‘“‘bad lands,’’ sought me out 
on the Saskatchewan and I presume 
they will follow. me to the Peace and 
finally push me to the Pacific, just as 
the buffalo and the Indian have been 
pushed.” 

While we were still discussing them, 
the pathfinders, four of them, came up 
from the river. The chief of the party 
introduced himself. They had passed 
through a month ago, he said, but 
found nobody at home, 

“I’ve been anxious to see you,”’ said 
the chief, ‘‘for, unless we spoil a sixty- 


in 
gold. 


repeated, more 
“They have 


River and 
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GOING TO THE FRONT 


So I wrote her thanking her 
draft, which I returned, and 
for the assurance of her love which 
I treasured and told her how impos- 
sible it would be for us to go back 
home as if we had failed, ending with 
an urgent request for her to visit us 
at our new home of which I still had 
possession. To my surprise she came, 
stayed a month, and when she went 
back left a lot of her boundless love 
with Lena and the baby. 

After selling my section in the “bad 
lands,’’ I came over here and squatted 
in the shadow of the Eagle Hills—here 
where the face of nature was unscored, 
where the great Saskatchewan sweeps 
down to the northern lakes, where the 
summers are matchless and the win- 
ters mild, where the warm chinook 
comes crooning over from the coast 
range, making March as balmy as May 
on the North Atlantic. Beyond the 
river, over in Alberta, I have gathered 
a goodly band of cattle and a fine 
bunch of ranch horses. These hardy 
horses hustle for themselves from 
Christmas to Christmas, as do 
the cattle, save for a few hun- 
dred tons of wild hay we cut 
for them to feed on in the hardest 
of the winter. We never house them. 
Open sheds for the calves and colts 
are the only outbuildings we have on 
the horse or cattle ranch. It is not 
so exciting as wheat growing, but it 
is nice quiet work and doesn’t hurt 
the country, ‘God's country’ of a truth, 
just as He left it when he rounded out 
the world.” 

* * 


father. 
for the 


+ * + ad 


Such is the story of Sanford Sander- 
son. I remember how, as we drove 
home after our last day’s shooting, 
Sanderson grew eloquent as he pictured 
his Paradise as it lay before us bathed 


ON THE SASKATCHEWAN 


mile tangent, we must ask you to let 
us move your house over about fifty 
feet.” 

“Certainly,” said Sanderson, and for 
the life of me I could not say whether 
he was joking or in earnest. 

The engineer was obviously embar- 
rassed but managed to thank our host. 
“O, don’t mention it,’’ said Sanderson, 
as he led the way.to the house. “It’s 
no trouble at all.” 

Now here were half a dozen half 
starved men, not to mention my boy 
and Sanderson’s boy for Lena to feed, 
but she met her husband and his 
hungry guests with a happy smile and 
in half an hour was making us wel- 
come at her good table. It was no 
trouble, as Sanderson said, when they 
asked him to move his house. 

*‘Good-by, Sanderson,” said I, “this 
has been a pleasant visit here, and 
when the road is open I'll drop in on 
you again. There’ll be a town here 
at the crossing, I fancy.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “‘there’ll be a 
town, but I won’t be here. I’m going 
to pull out for the front.” 


—_—-_ 





A Smart Toad—In a scientific jour- 
nal, given as a bona fide fact, is a re- 
markable story of apparent intelligence 
in a common garden hop-toad. This 
observing toad noticed that when the 
moistened meal with which a number 
of chickens were fed, had soured in the 
saucers it attracted great numbers of 
flies. Profiting by his observations he 
climbed into a saucer, rolled over in 
the sour meal, and soon had a swarm 
of flies about himself. Whenever one 
passed within 2 inches or so of his nose 
his tongue darted out and it was good 
by Mr Fly. This is at least a good 
story. 





Good Old March For Me. 


Cc. E. D. PHELPS. 


The sun may be tricky an’ fitful, 
The wind it may blister an’ parch, 
The mud may be up to yer boot tops, 
But the best of the months is ol’ 
March! 
Then farmers has some little measure 
O’ comfort, an’ that sort o’ thing, 
So gimme the season fer pleasure, 
When the frost’s comin’ out in the 
spring. 


In April come on the surveyors, 
A dinnin’ yer ears with their claims, 
A breakin’ yer fences fer line poles, 
An’ givin’ ye plenty o’ names. 
In May the kids raid ye fer blossoms; 
In June there are cherries to hook; 
July brings the fishermen on ye, 
A thrashin’ each pond an’ each brook. 


In August the picnickers flourish, 
September the autos run wild; 

October’s the time of the nutters; 
November with gunners is spiled; 

December the Christmas tree fellers 
Are slashin’ at hemlock an’ pine— 

All winter there’s sledders and skaters 
An’ then comes the month that is 

mine! 


Ye kin work on the place all the morn- 
in’, 
An’ not see a loafer about. 

Ye kin rest in the home ye was born in, 
An’ not have no need fer ter shout. 
The mud keeps off folks thet hez leis- 

ure, 
An’ that is the princerple thing— 
So gimme the season fer pleasure, 
When the frost’s comin’ out in the 
spring! 


Another Protest Against " Consolidation 


T. W. H., WORCESTER CO, MASS. 





“Advantages of city schools,’ is the 
ery when consolidation of district 
schools is proposed. If it is true that 
country children are not being properly 
educated, why is it that so often bus- 
iness men,. when looking for reliable 
help, will choose a young man or 
woman whose early training has been 
received in one of those despised dis- 
trict schools in preference to the prod- 
uct of the highly praised city schools? 
I have heard the principal of a high 
school say that the pupils who come 
to him best prepared for the high 
school course were from a certain dis- 
trict school presided over by a good, 
faithful teacher. 

If children brought up in the country 
can excel their more favored compan- 
ions in high school work and can, in 
after life, fill responsible positions, 
what more is wanted of any school? 
The district schools have turned out 
good men and women in the past and 
will continue to do so in the future. 

I do not hear many country people 
asking for this change. It seems to 
me that the subiect is agitated mostly 
by teachers and superintendents, whose 
work would be made easier, or by 
someone who wishes to build up the 
center at the expense of the rest of the 


town. As a father of a family, I 
should certainly object to sending my 
children three or four miles to schoo] 
for the sake of someone else having an 
easier time. 

The problem of transportation has 
not been solved satisfactorily to me, 
It would certainly not be practicable 
in my district, at least, for one team 
to call at all the houses for the chil. 
Gren, and if it did not, how about the 
child that had to walk from home to 
meet the team and stand in the rain or 
snow waiting for it to come along? 
Wouldn’t that child’s feet and clothes 
be just as wet in the center school as 
they would in the district school? In 
addition, there would be a ride of sey. 
eral miles in the cold. 

There is a chance for argument on 
the question of economy. I hope other 
residents of country districts will take 
an interest in this question and express 
their views on the subject. If those 
directly interested want this plan 
adopted, al] well and good, but if not, 
then let them stand up and say so. 


For Our Nature Students. 


Some good things are coming for the 
boys and girls and oldef folk who de- 
light in Knowing more about the won- 
derful things in nature all about us, 
Alberta Field, whose delightful stories 
of butterflies have so often appeared in 
these columns, wili tell just exactly 
how to collect, preserve and study in- 
sects. A series of short articles, illus- 
trated, will show how to have a nest of 
ants in your own home where you can 
study their wonderful life and see just 
how they live. Best of all they will 
not be able to get about the house and 
make you trouble. These articles will 
be by a professor of entomology, who 
has made a hobby of ants. 

Birds and flowers will also receive at- 
tention and some exceedingly interest- 
ing articles will be presented from time 
to time. 








When There’s Sunshine inthe Heart. 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


When there’s sunshine in the heart, 
How the fresh young hopes will start! 
Love will stay his flight, and rest 

In the chambers of the breast. 


When the mind is dark with doubt 
And the sunshine crowded out, 
Hope and Love will wing and flee 
Far away from you and me, 


Open, then, that heart’s wide door, 

Know the sun shines evermore, 

All it asks is that we bare 

Room, and give an entrance there. 
oe 


A Soft Rebuke—I can assist my hus- 


band in most any kind of farm work 
when my services are needed and feel 
all the better for it: It adds to health 
by bringing one*into the fresh air, and 
furnishes much seeded outdoor exer- 
cise. Now, sister, don’t mount your 
little throne and there say because I 
don’t come to your standard that I 
am of a lower order.—[Mrs B. A, B. 
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Real economy 

- Eddystone Prints. 
Good quality—they last much longer than 

cheaper fabrics ; 

Fast colors—they look fresh after 

Simpson-Eddystone Prints have 


Patterns are beautiful and 


been used for over half a century and are 
now better than ever. 
Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 


EDDYSTONE, 
PRINTS 


In Blacks, Black-and-Whites, Light Indigo-Blues 
and Silver-Greys, Shepherd Plaid Effects and a large 
variety of new and beautiful designs. 
of first-class dealers sell them. 
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CURED TO STAY CURED. 
Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptome never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting. 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N, ¥. 


FOR INFORMATION: 


‘rui ¥ i . ands. Soll 
As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Land Bef 
and Climate in Virginia, North and South Caroli’ 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida and along the 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and lmamigration Agent, Jacksonville, Flor 
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AND so, also, we are men and 
A cilizens, not by reason of the 
number of our goods and the 
pleasures we procure for ourselves, 
not through our intellectual and 
artistic culture, nor because of the 
honors and independence we enjoy, 
but by virtue of the strength of our 
moral fiber .—Pastor Wagner. 











Education, Culture and Contentment. 


2 Cc. E. 





It is very true that light farm work 
or any out-of-door work is healthful 
but when combined, as it too often is, 
with the cares of a household, the good 
is more than overbalanced by the wear 
and tear to the nervous system, caused 
by a continual hurry and a knowledge 
of duties undone or half done. 

If country life is the best life, and in 
many respects it is, why do we educate 
our boys and girls for teachers, clerks, 
stenographers and other positions away 
from the farm? Educate them surely, 
but instill into their minds a respect for 
‘ lture and let them bring their 
trained minds back to the farm, that 
the ¢ g of their fathers may be ben- 
efited by the culture they have received. 

A great disadvantage in living in 
rural communities is the few oppor- 
tunities for mental improvement. Much 
of this may be eliminated in the coming 
£ tion if our children are educated 
pt on the farm, 

In the mean time any true woman 
will 1 contented and happy in per- 
for? y her mission of wife, mother 
and homemaker, even though her sur- 
r¢ gs are uncongenial, Real re- 
t comes from within. Nothing 

’ ourselves can make us coarse 

r and true worth will not go 
recognized, 





A Letter for Every Farmer’s Wife. 
SUSAN NIPPER. 





It I been a help to me to make spe- 
l application to my own case of Em- 
beautiful statement of the law 
( pensation. We of the farms are 
i ourselves, free to plan 
( and work to suit ourselves, 
! to factory whisties, suburban 
other people’s whims. We 
1 of the beauties of country life 
y people are planning to enjoy 
ey get rich enough, and we 
mas we go along. Having all 
hings, isn’t it unreasonable to 
ir lives longing for the compene- 
and mitigations that go with 
tt hardships of the wage earners of 
the cities and towns? You can’t expect 
to have it all. 
perfectly content on a farm and 
t have to work any harder than 
usy mother of a large family has 
to in the city or anywhere else. We 
s 1 in the summer of 1892, with 
: ut $90 in money, willing hands, good 
1 
Y 


s for 


Nh remo 


lth and what seemed a most excel- 
ening, a partnership in a city 
The business proved more 
we expected, but the 
partner was not as fair as he might 
have been, and we were glad to sell out 
at t 1d of a year nad a half. 

n we made a mistake which cost 
\ ny years to recover from. We 
i {!afarm. When we had had time 
to 5 the mistake, my husband hired 
( s foreman for a year, then ‘he 
bought out the shares of his family in 
} s old home, a sandy, run-out place 
a | 


lent 0} 
k route, 
table than 


’ miles from Boston; no pasture, little 
id and old buildings. He had to 
nortgagé it to pay off the others. I 
think when we got so far we had four 
*, two old horses, 30-hogs, a dozen 

ns and a debt of some $300, besides 
the mortgage. This was in 1896. My 
husband received $100 from his father’s 
estate and his share of the farm was 
ilued at $300. Now by hard work, 
Perseverance and exercise of all his 
faculties and what help I could give 
him indoors and out, he has reached a 
point where he thinks he sees clear 


—_——..__ 


A RELIABLE HEART CURE. 


_Alice A. Wetmore, Box 67, Norwich, 
Ct, says if any sufferer from Heart 
Dise: ase will write her she will without 
cnarge direct them to the perfect home 
cure she used.—[Adv. 











TABLE TALK 


ahead and we wouldn’t exchange with 
any city wage earner. 

Last fall we sold out our interest in 
the farm and bought another about 25 
miles out of Boston. We have 15 cows, 
three horses, some hogs and hens, the 
mortgage, some debts, and last but not 
least, six children. Each year we are 
able to count a gain. I don’t see how 
Discontented manages to use all the re- 
turns from her farm with its 30 cows, 
for board and clothes, unless they re- 
quire more than we do in that line. 

My husband andI have always 
counted ourselves equal partners, There 
has never been any question of division 
of income. When I had more time I 
used to help pick beans, strawberries, 
or even stow away hay and feed pigs. 
Now the man is often called on to turn 
the washing machine. I was a teacher 
before my marriage and I have never 
lost my interest in books. I always 
have a flower garden and the children 
love flowers, birds and books. We con- 
sider ourselves much favored. 

I hope the writer who says a “farme- 
er’s wife can have an easy life’ didn’t 
mean that just as it sounds. She is 
missing all the best and noblest of life 
and its lessons if that is reallv her 
point of view. 


Sing Your Creed and Build Anew. 


ANNA J. GRANNIS. 








Let’s take life as the birds do 
And sing our RAappy creed. 

And like the glad birds build anew 
The kind of nests we need. 


Tho’ winds of winter do them wrong 
And wreck their last year’s nests, 

Still nothing sadder than a song 
Disturbs their feathered breasts, 


Let's make our hearts the nesting place 
For little birds of song, 

To greet each day with happy grace, 
To sing when things go: wrong. 


And if the tempests coming near 
Wreck hopes left unfulfilled, 

We'll face the morrow with good cheer, 
And start again to build. 


Let’s do just as the birds do— 
Forget the last year’s nest, 

Just sing our creed and build anew, 
And each time build our best. 


Wash-day Chat, 


WALDO, 








“See that woman bending over her 
tubs—she looks worn to a frazzle,” re- 
marked a pretty young woman to her 
companion as they drove past a farm- 
house. 

“She not only looks it, but she feels 
it. I know. I have seen my mother 
just that way, too tired to sleep when 
night came and not really over the 
backache by the end of the week. Oh, 
I know, for I have done the family 
washing myself when mother was ill 
and I've ached so that I couldn’t think 
of anything else. I tell you, more than 
one woman’s life has been wrecked by 
the wash tub. Mother and I made a 
regular holiday, celebrated it, don’t 
you know, the day we banished the old 
wash methods. Bah! they seem like a 
bad dream now.” 

“What do you de—have your wash- 
ing done out now?” inquired the first 
speaker, 

“Not much! We do it ourselves, but 
Wwe use a washing machine. The men 
can talk all they please about the la- 
bor-saving machinery for sowing and 
harvesting, but not one of their ma- 
chines has contributed more to health 
and happiness than the modern wash- 
ing machine. Why, Maud, I'd no more 
think of doing a washing in the old 
way than your father would of cutting 
that big meadow of his with a scythe.” 

This scrap of conversation came to 
me as the carriage passed me on a hilly 
road. It set me to thinking and I re- 
solved to make some _ investigations, 
The result was a most agreeable sur- 
prise and perhaps the mothers and 
daughters who read these pages will 
be equally interested. 

“Tt only takes 11%4 to two hours to do 
a large family washing ready for the 
line,” writes a New York housewife, 
and then adds, “IX my machine we can 
wash anything from fine lace curtains 
to a rag carpet.” 

A cheery letter from Ohio states that 
$50 would not tempt the writer to sall 


her machine if she could not get. an-! 


other. Then she adds, “It reduces the 
labor of washing 100% and the wear 
and tear on clothes to a minimum.” 

“My little boy, nine years old, con- 
siders it a great treat to run my wash- 
ing machine for me,” writes another, 
“The most dainty articles can be wash- 
ed without the least injury.” 

In much the same vein is a letter 
from the sunny south. “I can fill my 
washer with clothes and turn the han- 
dle while sitting down. My §seven- 
years-old cousin frequently relieves me 
of this work, and his washing is as 
clean and white as mine,” testifies this 
Virginia housekeeper. 

These are a few of the tributes paid 
washing machines. Reading between 
the lines, it is easy to see how great 
the relief is and how much has been 
added to home joys by these washing 
machines. 

I wish that all our Tablers would try 
these machines and give us their ver- 
dict. 





A Girl’s Ideal—Vermont Greenhorn, 
if there were more men having your 
ideal of a wife, there would be fewer 
old maids. Strange as it may seem, 
the gentle, Christian girls are the ones 
least sought after by the average man. 
I have a few clear ideas of what my 
husband must be. I do not ask an 
Apollo or a perfect man, for I am hu- 
man, with human faults. He must be 
strong and self-reliant, tender and 
sympathetic, with clean hands and a 
pure heart. He must love me, as I can 
sove him. He must be true, as I will 
be true. Above all, I want a com- 
panion for my heart. We must be com- 
panions in joy and sorrow, business 
and pleasure—nothing kept back from 
each other. We will live close to God, 
who speaks to us through the birds and 
flowers, the rustling leaves, the green 
fields and high mountains, and in a 
sweeter voice in the deep heart of the 
wood. The growing things sing to 
those whose hearts are open to hear, 
Who laughs in derision? Not my 
ture husband. He will not disbelieve 
because he has not heard the song. I 
wonder how many readers have heard 
the song?—[Virginia Girl. 


Cheerful Words—Dear Discontented 
Sister, since reading your letter you 
have been much in my mind. Twenty 
years is a long time to live a life of 
discontent. You have a home, hus- 
band, children and good health—enjoy 
these blessings. I have always been 
able to enjoy so many things on a 
farm, feeding little calves to raise up 
our cows, and feeding the fowls. I 
think a wife enjoys these things more 
if she helps to raise and care for them 
too, and the husband can work with 
more courage if his wife is interested 
as well as himself. Cheer up and en- 
joy God's blessings.—[L. A. S. 


A Man’s View—I think a brave little 
woman would not let the little things 
of life trouble her. And if she had a 
husband true and loyal, who thought 
of her enjoyment first and his after- 
ward, she would respect him and love 
him and that would help her through 
the darker hours of life. A man should 
prove his love and devotion by deeds 
and not by words alone.—[J. D. C., New 
York. 





Nearest to Heaven—Aunt 
Jerushy, your letters are always so in- 
spiring and helpful. Our lives need 
never be narrow and useless save as we 
make them so. A real home where love 
and peace abide is nearest Heaven of 
anything on earth. I agree with W. E. 
Stone in regard to organ music; a great 
many tell me I am old-fashioned be- 
cause I prefer an organ to a piano for 
home use. I also like the old songs. I 
hope Vermont Greenhorn will find his 
ideal and that he will make a model 
husband.—[John’s Wife. 


The X-ray is now being used in some 
of the great pearl fisheries and has been 
found of great value. Each oyster is 
placed under the ray and those which 
contain pearls are opened, while the 
rest are thrown back into the sea. 


‘Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 


Home 














Cures 
Colds 
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Chills 
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What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy 
was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
Was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grain is 
far more effective than a tablespoonful 
of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 
sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They are 
small chocolate coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle of 
sulphur in a highly concentrated, effec- 
tive form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often ‘worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best and 
most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure con- 
stipation and purify the blood in a way 
that often surprises patient and phy- 
sician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was su- 
perior to any other form. He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from consti- 
pation or malaria, I have been sur- 
prised at the results obtained from Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers. In patients 
suffering frem boils and pimples and 
even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and dis- 
appear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physi- 
cians, yet I know of nothing so safe 
and reliable for constipation, liver and 
kidney troubles and especially in all 
forms of skin disease as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
“purifiers,” will find in Stuart’s Cal- 
cium Wafers, a far safer, more palata- 
ble and effective preparation, 
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[28] 
Talking Canary Birds, 


A beautiful little canary actually 
talking, speaking English clearly and 
sweetly—can you 
boys and girls im- 
agine anything 
more pleasing? Yet 
that is just what a 
dainty little feath- 
ered mitt, a pure 
yellow Hartz moun- 
~~“ tain canary owned 
a. fils -_ Baltimore does. 
MM ,. ~~ 4'j. That most of the 
Baw parrot tribe and 
(POC! Yk legal - ‘ 
VAX crows and magpies 
“ne have the power of 
speech nearly ev- 
everyone knows, but that the little 
songsters who brighten so many homes 
throughout our broad land should be 
possessed of this power seems almost 
miraculous. It goes to prove how much 
we have yet to learn of things with 
which we call ourselves familiar. 

This little Baltimore bird has a vo- 
cabulary of five words, ‘“‘such a pretty, 
beauty bird,’ which he enunciates very 
distinctly. He combines these in va- 
rious ways, repeating and alternating 
to suit his fancy. 

“No effort was made to teach him 
his accomplishment,” writes his mis- 
tress. “As a family we sincerely ob- 
ject to ‘trained animals’; we like each 
to develop its own attractive person- 
ality. The canary is not yet a year 
old. It is our custom to talk much to 
our pets and this little fellow was no 
exception. The words which he now 
repeats have been my aunt’s” usual 
greeting to him and she would fre- 
quently repeat them to him. 

“We mistook his first utterances for 
his baby attempts at singing and were 
surprised into nervousness when later 
the clearly enunciated words formed 
the prelude to his very beautiful song.” 

In Hartford, Ct, is another canary 
who also talks, repeating very similar 
words and laughing in imitation of his 
mistress. As with the Baltimore bird 
no attempt was made to teach him, but 
his mistress talked to him a great deal 
as she worked near his cage. In both 
cases the birds have received the ten- 
derest care. How delightful has been 
the reward. 


» 


Pets Well Trained. 


E, I. TEMPLE. 





How many of the Tablers fed the 
birds through the winter? I did for one. 
They are so tame that they will eat 
out of my hand, but at the least mo- 
tion I make they will fly away. The 
only kinds thatehave been here this 
winter so far are the juncos and chick- 
adees. Last winter these two and blue 
jays, nuthatches, woodpeckers, ‘spar- 
rows and one quail came to the shelf 
to get their food. This shelf is where 
in the summer time we have a window 
garden, and in the winter we put out 
suet, crumbs and corn. ‘They don’t 
stay there very long after the birds 
find them. 

I have a bull calf named Peter that 
I hitch up and draw wood with. He 
ean pull one-fourth of a cord of dry 
wood when it is good traveling, and 
when it is hard tsaveling I hitch the 
dog named Spot on lead, and have a 
tandem team. When there is no track 
for the dog to follow, I have to walk 
on ahead and make a path. 

When it is good sliding I harness the 
dog onto the steering rope of my double 
runner and he pulls my sled up the hill. 
I then unharness him and he gets on 
in front of me and stays there until we 
reach the foot of the hill. 

I have another calf named Corona 
that will kneel down, shake hands, talk 
and bow to you. 

ro —- 


Another Friend of Birds—I have fed 


the birds for the past two winters by 
fastening meat to trees in our yard, 
and Iderive much pleasure from watch- 
ing them feed. My daily’ visitors are 
hairy woodpecker, downy woodpecker, 
white breasted nuthatch and chicka- 
dee. Sometimes the tree sparrow comes 
and would come oftener if it was not 
for the English sparrows, which I think 
are a great nuisance. The bluejay and 
junco sometimes appear.—[Fannie J. 
Neilson, New York. 


FRIENDS IN FEATHERS AND FUR 
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“COMMON SENSE” 


Better Than Doctors. 


in mapping out the problems of 

the future, gives first place to the 

necessity of fighting the bacteria 
which give us our diseases, Next to 
the actual bacteria of disease, the mos- 
quitos and flies are the most dangerous 
enemies of man, ‘The mosquito with its 
bite injects into our veins malaria, yel- 
low fever, and other fatal troubles. The 
fly, with spongy feet, collects the in- 
visible germs of disease, spreads them 
over our food and poisons us with ty- 
phoid, cholera and other plagues of the 
human race. The bacteria of disease we 
can see only through microscopes. These 
little organisms can point to victories by 
the million, which lie in such numbers 
in our cemeteries, Thus far scientists 
have not been able to fight these bac- 
teria very well. The best thing we can 
possibly do individually at present is to 
keep ourselves in such a state of health 
as will enable us to fight the bacteria 
with our own vitality. 


GOOD, RED BLOOD CUR AMMUNITION. 


[Min mp A. EDISON, the inventor, 


The blood which flows through our 
veins and arteries should contain healthy 
red blood corpuscles which are capable 
of warding off the attack of disease 
germs if they get into the system. 
While we keep our blood in good con- 


dition and our little army of fighters in 
order we can resist fairly well the 
attacks from the outside. In preparing 
ourselves against bacterial attacks there 
are many important things to be thought 
of—proper nourishment of the blood, 
nerves, lungs, heart and liver. Important 
to us is proper food for the stomach, pure 
air for the lungs, exercise and cleanliness 
at all times. Good wholesome air taken 
into the lungs helps oxidize the blood 
and make it strong. Sunlight is also 
important’ for our well being. If our 
stomach is “out of whack,” if the blood 
does not get the proper nutriment out 
of the food eaten, we at once weaken 
our defensive forces and the germs of 
catarrh, consumption or grip readily 
enter, 

Dr. Pierce, the eminent physician of 
Buffalo, N. Y., says, “if each person 
will consider his system as an army of 
men which he controls as a general, and 
will see to its proper provisioning and 
that it has plenty of ammunition in the 
shape of good, red blood, he will be able 
to overcome the enemy in the shape of 
the germs of disease.” Every healthy 
person has five million red blood cells or 
corpuscles to every cubic millimeter of 
blood. The number of red blood cor- 
purcles in the average human being is 
so great that it is almost incompre- 
hensible. However, their numbers in- 
crease with health or decrease with ill- 
ness or mal-nutrition. The best tonic 
for increasing the red blood corpuscles 
and building up healthy tissue is no 
doubt Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 





covery. This medicine has been on the 
market for over a third of a century and 
numbers its cures by the thousand. 

A tonic made up largely of alcohol 
will shrink the corpuscles of the blood 
and make them weaker for resistance. 
A cod liver oil makes the stomach groan 
because it is irritating. What is needed 
is an alterative extract made of roots and 
herbs, without the use of alcohol, that 
will assist the stomach in assimilating or 
taking up from the food such elements 
as are required for the blood, also an 
alterative that will assist the activity of 
the liver and cause it to throw off the 
poisons in the blood. When we have 
accomplished this we have put the sys- 
tem in a fortified condition so strong 
that it can repel the germs of disease 
which we find every where—in the street- 
cars, the shops, the factories, the bed- 
rooms, wherever many people congre- 
gate, or where sunlight and good air 

oes not penetrate. 

Along with its use one should take 
exercise in the outdoor air, get all one 
can of God’s sunlight and air, and prac- 
tice a mild breathing exercise each day, 
This “ Medical Discovery ” gives no false 
stimulation, because it does not contain 
alcohol or a narcotic. It helps diges- 
tion and the assimilation of such ele- 
ments in the food as are required for the 
blood. Instead of a cod liver oil, against 
which the already sensitive stomach will 
declare open rebellion, this tonic has a 
pacifying action upon the _ sensitive 
stomach and gives to the blood the food 
elements the tissues require. It main- 
tains nutrition by culling one to eat, 
retain, digest and assimilate nutzitious 
food. 

“I have decided from experience that 
no doctor or medicine can help one so 
much as Dr, Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery,” writes William A. Snowdon, 
of Portland Light Infantry, Uniform 
Rank—Knights of Pythias, 54214 Con- 
gress Street (Suite 31), Portland, Maine. 
“It is simply a wonderful remedy. I 
was fairly given up by the doctors two 
years ago with lung trouble. Had to 
cough for about two hours every morn- 
ing and frequently during the day. My 
lungs were sore and inflamed and noth- 
ing seemed to aid them but your 
blessed remedy. It soon relieved the 
cough, strengthened my entire system, 
and in five months I was restored to per- 
fect health, Thanks seem but a slight 
return for all the good your medicine 
has done for me. I certainly wish you 
good luck and continued success.” 


THE BEST GUIDE, 


If women want to know how to take 
care of their health they should always 
have in the household “The Common 
Sense Medical Adviser,” a book of 1008 
pages written by Dr. R. V. Pierce, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. You will find valuable 
information concerning the organs and 
functions of the body, prevention of 
sickness, simple home cures, as well as 
a careful honest discussion of the great 
problems of marriage and maternity. 
Dr. Pierce sends this great book /ree to 
all who ask. Send thirty-one cents in 
one-cent stamps to cover cost of mailing 





the cloth-covered volume. 





We guarantee that Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery does not 


contain alcohol, opium, or any harmful drug. 
It is a pure compound of medicinal plants 


scientifically combined. 


false statements concerning its ingredients 


will be prosecuted. 


Persons making 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
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COUGHS, SORE THROAT, HOARSE- 
& NESS effectively relieved. 
Ete Sold in boxes only. Avoid imitations. 





CS) tests Athos Meum dbo Sa" 
PATENTS niches reterences: 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 








TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building. - Chicago, Il. 





A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 
‘5S "Cat: eRe 





A working library placed in the home of 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost is merely 
nominal—The terms wunprecedentedly liberal— 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful chance, 
address a postal to Orange Judd Company, 52 
Lafayette Place, New York, and on back of it 
write: Send me particulars of your revolution 
in book trade, as advertised in this journal, 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 





(So WE WANT AGENTS 


town to ride and sell our bicycle 
Good pay. Finest guaranteed 1905 HO) 


with Puncture-Proof 
tires,Coaster-Brakes 
1908 & 1904 Models 


of Best Makes 
500 d-Hand Wheels 
LE All makes & Mod- $3 fo $8 
ood as new st 
'ARING SALE at half or 
; ON APPROVAL = 
TEN DAYS TRIAL 3 ot 
without a ee oe bicycle 
8) ial ¢ ) vicycle. 
TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P76, © 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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Something Useful for Baby. 


MRS H. A. SURFACE 


In every home where there is a baby 
ready to creep or to learn to walk, 
Figi there should 
be a baby 
tender or run- 
about. A very 
s atisfactory 
article, an- 
swering every 
purpose, may 
be made at 
home at a to- 
tal cost of 
al t 50 cents. A few pieces of board, 
a . feet of 1%4-inch strips, a yard and 
one-half of heavy denim and a set of 
fc ball-bearing casters. 

Raby may be placed in this ‘‘tender”’ 
ar will amuse itself for some time, 
while mother goes about her’ work, 


@ 3a he. 
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INSTRUCTION OF ONE SIDE. 


never fearing that her darling will fall. 
If the sides slope enough, it will keep 
baby far enough away from the stove 
to keep out of di inger. 


he time baby is in the runabout, 
scles of the little limbs are be- 


A t 


the 
ing rengthened, and one will be sur- 
p to learn how quickly the little 
or ill learn to walk. My own baby 
v put into the runabout at the first 
ind tion of a desire to creep, and she 
le i to walk very soon, without 
ere ng at all 

! summer time a long piazza is 
af place, and baby will soon learn to 
st the tender and let it coast the 
wl length of the piazza. The one 




















COMPLETED TENDER. 


i nt thing is to have good ball- 
I < casters, which turn readily. 
companying illustrations will 


i a 





£ inyone wishing to make one. An 
extra napkin folded several times is 
us placed inside the regular nap- 
} hen baby is to go riding in the 
ru out, 

<<. 

Maple Delicacies. 

JULIET H. GALLAHER. 

Parfait: Yolks of 5 eggs and 1 cup 
mapie syrup boiled together in a double 
boils When thick, remove from fire 

i beat until cold. Add 1 pt whipped 
cream, pack in ice and salt and let 

id three hours. 

Delicious Cakes: One cup. grated 

maple sugar, 2-3 cup rich, sour cream, 


p =SS, 4% teaspoon soda dissolved in 
iablespoon hot water, a pinch of salt 
and 2 teacups sifted flour. Beat sugar 
ind eggs together, add dissolved soda 
to the cream, mix and bake in a loaf. 
laple Custard: Make a custard of 
1 well beaten eggs, pinch of salt, 3 
cups milk, 1 cup maple syrup. Strain 
into buttered cups and bake in a pan 
*t in hot water, in a slow oven. When 
centers are firm, chill the custards. 
Turn from molds and serve with 
Whipped cream which has been sweet- 
ened and flavored with orange. 
Maple Rolls: Sift together 2 cups 
flour, saltspoon salt and 2 teaspoons 
baking powder. Rub in 3 tablespoons 





butter and mix to a soft dough with 
sweet milk. Koll out on a floured 
board and, spread thickly with finely- 
shaved maple sugar. Roll up as fora 
rolled jelly cake and with a sharp knife 
cut into slices % inch thick. Place in a 
greased tin and bake 15 minutes. Serve 
hot. 

Cream Walnuts: Break 1 lb fresh 
maple sugar into pieces, put into pan 
with 2 tablespoons boiling water and 
2-3 cup cream. Cook 20 minutes, add 
1 cup chopped English walnut kernels, 
beat until creamy, pour into buttered 
pan and mark off into squares, 

Maple Icing: Cook together 2 cups 
grated maple sugar and 1 cup cream, 
without stirring. When thick enough 
to form a ball when dropped into cold 
water, remove from fire and whip hard 
until ready to spread. 

Ice Cream: Scald in a double boiler 
1 pt new milk. When hot add 1 cup 
maple syrup. Beat 3 eggs till thor- 
oughly mixed, return to the boiler and 
cook, stirring constantly. When the 


mixture thickens, strain, cool, add 1 
cup whipped cream and freeze. 
Waffles: To 1 pt of milk add 


5 


3 eggs, saltspoon salt, 1 cup shaved 
maple sugar and enough flour to make 
a stiff batter. Add lastly the beaten 
whites of the eggs. Have waffle irons 
well greased and hot. 

Maple Sugar Biscuit: Sift together 
1 qt flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder 
and a saltspoon salt. Rub in 2 table- 
spoons butter and enough milk to make 
a soft dough. When ready to roll out 
stir in 1 cup maple sugar, which has 
been shaved into fine pieces. Roll out 
and cut into fancy shapes. 
= 


A Washing Hint. 


MRS HENRY WIGHT. 








The other day, when away from 
home, and with only a few clothes in 
our bag, my little daughter upset a 
bottle of shoe dressing down the front 
of her dress, ruining a light-colored 
gingham blouse, and her new blue 
serge kilt skirt. I was in despair for 
a few moments, but went right to work 
to see what I could do. I washed both 
garments in clear water, without a par- 
ticle of soap, and after passing through 
three waters, to my surprise every 
stain of the dressing disappeared. 

Now she could get along without the 
blouse, but I did not see how she could 
dispense with the skirt. Irons could 
not be obtained, and so I had to set 
my wits to work. I washed the skirt 
through an additional water, took it 
out without wringing it, and with my 
hands smoothed the pleats in place and 
pinned it to the line by safety pins 
through the beit. It dried in a few 
hours (there was a strong wind blow- 
ing, and bright sunshine) and when I 
took it in, no one would have guessed 
that an iron had not touched it, and, 
better still, it had not shrunken one 
bit, as it had been in cold water only. 

neice illaiiaiiatcaiaasiy 

Knitting Work Basket—All who 
knit or crochet know how provoking it 
is to have a spool or ball of worsted 
escape to the floor and perhaps roll 
around a chair leg. I lined a waste 
basket with red, first putting a pocket 
on the lining, one that went from the 
top to the bottom. I can keep my work 
in it when I set it one side and when I 
am at work I have it setting at my 
side and I can pull my yarn or thread 
with all the vim I wish and no losing 
the ball or spool. I have a small fruit 
basket shaped like a peach basket that 
I intend to cover and give to one of 
my friends who is a knitter.—[Jennie 
M. Cooley. 





Germany does not take kindly to de- 
partment stores. These have grown 
rapidly in various parts of the empire 
and now special legislation has been 
enacted for the purpose of checking 
their growth. It is felt, and there are 
good grounds for this feeling, that 
these big business enterprises. will 
crush out the smaller shopkeepers. 
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MATTERS 
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My Offer to Women 
—A Dollar’s Worth Free 


I ask no reference, no deposit, no security. There 
is nothing to promise, nothing to pay,—either now 
or later. To any womanly sufferer who has not 
tried my remedy—Dr, Shoop’s Restorative—I will 
gladly give, free, not a mere sample, but a full 
dollar bottle. 

With the free order for the medicine [ will send 
my now famous book for Women, which will ex- 
plain wherein my treatment is not like ordinary 
treatments—why it may be relied upon ALWAYS 
to relieve womanly weakness, 


Inside Nerves! 


Only one woman in 98 has perfect health, And 
almost all womanly sickness can be traced to a 
common cause—the nerves are weak. Not the nerves 
you ordinarily think about—not the nerves that 
govern your movements and your thoughts. 

But the nerves that, unguided and unknown, 
night and day, keep the heart in motion—control 
the digestive apparatus—regulate your liver—oper- 
ate the kidneys—the nerves on which all the vital 
functions depend. 

These are the nerves that wear out and break 
down. 

It does no good to treat the ailing organ—the 
irregular heart—the disordered liver—the rebellious 
stomach—the deranged kidneys. They ate not to 
blame. But go back to the nerves that control 
them. There you will find the seat of the trouble 

There is nothing new about this—nothing any 
physician would dispute. But it remained for Dr. 
Shoop to apply this knowledge—to put it to prac- 
tical use. Dr. Shoop’s Restorative is the result 
of a quarter century of endeavor along this very 
line. It does not dose the organ or deaden the 
pain—but it does go at once to the nerve—the in- 
side nerve—the power nerve—and builds it up, and 





strengthens it and makes it well—and that is the 
end cf womanly weakness. 


In more than a million homes my remedy is 
known, Jt has cured womanly weakness not once, 
but repeatedly—over and over again. Yet you may 
not have heard of it—or hearing, may have delayed 
or doubted. So I make this offer to you, a stranger, 
that every possible excuse for doubt may be re- 
moved. Send me no money—make me no prom- 
ise—take no risk. Simply write and ask. If you 
have not tried my remedy I will send you an order 
on your druggist for a full dollar bottle—not a 
sample, but the regular standard bottle he keeps 
constantly on his shelves. The druggist will re- 
quire no conditions. He will accept my order as 
cheerfully as though your dollar laid before him, 
He will send the bill to me. 


Simply Write Me 


Will you accept this opportunity to learn at my 
expense absolutely, how to be rid forever of all 
forms of womanly weakness—to be rid not only of 
the trouble, but of the very cause which produced 
it? Write to-day. 


Book 1 on Dyspepsia. 
Book 2 on the Heart. 
Book 3 on the Kidneys, 


For a free order for 
a full dollar bottle you 
must address Dr, Shoop, 
tox 142, Racine, Wis. Book 4 for Women, 
State which book you took 5 for Men. 
want. Book 6 on Rheumatism 


Mild cases are often cured by a single bottle, 
For sale at forty thousand drug stores, 


In connection with Dr. Shoop’s Restorative, it is 
sometimes advisable to give local treatment. If so, 
get Dr. Shoop’s Night Cure. Both remedies are 
on sale at all druggists, 


Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 











Save half your cloth- 
Two ing money. Buy direct 
from the mill, Men's 


Suits all wool suits $7.50 to 


for $12.50. All desirable 


weaves and patterns. 
One Finely tailored and fin- 


ished, Suits guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. 
- 
Buy from the Mill 
Save Half 


A new idea for women, 
Buy your spring dress 
goods direct from the 
mill at wholesale prices. 
All the latest colors 
and shades. Panamas, 
Broadcloths, Brillian- 
tines, Henriettas, Silk- 
downs. Catalogue and 
samples free, 
charges paid. 


Ladies’ 
Spring 
Dress 
Goods 


CLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
200 Main St., Somerville, N. J. 


a 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 





OMESTEAD 
Lp FARM SHOES 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
wear leather. Soles, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Sent express 
ate to any part of the Union for $2.25. 

Made by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for’ over a third of a centu 

Send for free catalogues of Old I omestead, 
Waterking Shedwater, Hard Knocks Shoes, 
—each best for the purpose intended. 

‘AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 


at St. Louis on 
RICE & HUTCHINS, « St, Boston. 


SLIGHTLY USED FURNITURE 


leading me Jarid’e » ty noon 
T ONE-FOU sc omm 
tron Beds, 50c; Dressers, $2.50; 
Extension Tables, $3.50; Chairs, 


25c; Sheets, l0e; 9x}2 Rugs, 4 


da in proportion. All good as new. 
Dur Big Warehouse Ja Overtlowing 


Room must be made to handle our a 
The greatest Bargain Clearing Sale ever b 
Oomplete Catalogue sent 


a! 
LANGAN & TAYLOR, St. Louls, bo. 








RUPTURE RE SE hey 
New Douliry BooKs 


Poultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske $0.93 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. G.B. Fiske. a 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
4 Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL 

















COMPLETE GUN CATALOGUE FREE 


If you want absolute! 
the best Shot Gun that 
ean be made for the money you'll be interested in 


UNION FIRE ARMS GUNS. 


whe 09. Our catalogue shows all kinds, 
ourself @ thoroughly reilable and modern Gun by writing for our cata 


UNION FIRE ARMS CO.,Mfers.. Desk H, Toledo, Ohte. 


Fothing ag oben ha 86 good ever offered at anything like the 
magazine, breech , ote. Tes'heavemenns 
lagee before you bag. 
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JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 
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Notice to 
Pile Sufferers 


We Don’t Ask You To Take Anyone’s 
Word For What Pyramid 
Pile Cure Will Do. 





You Can Have a Trial Package Free By Mail. 


‘We receive hundreds of letters like 
the following: “I have been feeling so 
good I could hardly believe it, after 
suffering with piles for a year, to find 
that Iam once more feeling like myself. 
I“wish you could have seen me before 
1 started using Pyramid Pile Cure and 
look at me now, and you would say I 
am not the same man. I have gained 
20 pounds, and all on account of Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure.” Walter Sharkley, 56 
Park St., Springfield, Mass. 

“I bought a fifty-cent box of Pyra- 


mid Pile Cure and used as directed 
with the most unexpected results, a 
complete cure. I have been troubled 


with piles for thirty years and ‘was in 
much distress and passed much blood, 
but at present am free from any kind 
of piles.””. F. McKay, Weaverville, Cal. 

“Pyramid Pile Cure has been worth 


THE 


Our Pattern Offer. 





So many requests for a new style 
shirt waist that is perfectly plain and 
yet having all the new lines and ideas 
have been received, that we are show- 
ing one that is specially designed for 








thousands of dollars to me; it cured 
me after using numbers of other rem- 
edies and taking medicines from doc- 
tors. I. also cured my son, although 
he could hardly walk, eat or sleep; 
he is now all right.” B. Stringfellow, 
Postmaster, Elko, S. C. 

By the use of Pyramid Pile Cure you 
will avoid an unnecessary, trying and 
expensive examination by a physician 
and will rid yourself of your trouble 
in the privacy of your own home at 
trifling expense. 

After using the free treatment, which 
we mail in a perfectly plain wrapper, 
you can secure regular full-size pack- 
ages from druggists at 50 cents each, 
or we will.mail direct in plain pack- 
age upon receipt of price. Pyramid 
Drug Co., 2282 Main Street, Marshall, 


Nothing like 





Banner Lye 


to make your home clean and healthful ye 
keep it that way, It not only washes away 
the dirt but it kills the disease-germs, and 
gets into every corner, 

Your milk-reoms,milk -pails and dairy will al- 
ways be sweet andclean if you use BannerLye. 

It is better in every way than old-style 
lye. Odorless, colorless and safe : packed in 
easy-to-use cans that prevent waste. 


Makes best soap 
You never had purer or better soap than you 
can make with your kitchen grease and a I0- 
cent can of Banner Lye. Ten minutes’ time— 
no boiling or large kettles—and yon have 10 
pounds of hard soapor 2o gallons of soft soap, 
Get Banner Lye from your grocer, Send 


to us for free book, “ Uses of Banner Lye.” 
The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia USA 


SURE CURE ! Brooks’Appllance 

New discovery. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cushion, Kinde 
raw . 





an 
parte er as 
would a eben limb. 
salves. No lymphol. No 
lies. pesable, cheap. Pat. 


Bept. 10, '0 
SENT N TRIAL. 


TALOCUE FREE. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., Box $28, MARSHALL, MICH. 


Standard Farm Books 


Cider Makers Handbook. Tvrowédridge... $1.00 
Home Pork Making. 4. W. Fulton...... 50 
The Ice Crop. Zs Le. Hiles..cccccecceseee 1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
[ §2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
= 























Marquette Building, - Chicago, Ill. 























No 6259—Blouse for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waist Suit, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch 
bust. 


No 6260—Skirt for Above, 20, 22 


28 and 30-inch waist, 


24, 26, 


of 


readers 
blouse, No 


this periodical. This 
6265, is made with a few 
gathers at the neck, which insure a 
good round bust outline. This style 
waist has been used by one house in 
New York as their staple waist for 
years. This particular house has al- 
Ways maintained that the fullness of a 
blouse should come from the neck and 
not from yoke or shoulder. The sleeve 
is in modified leg-o’-mutton style. The 
back is in French style with very lit- 
tle fullness at the waist. The closing 
is under the broad box pleat in the 
front and may be effected by buttons, 
fancy pins or hooks and eyes, 

No 4637—For little maids whose fig- 


the 


ures are not yet well formed, the full 
aprons are generally chosen, The full 


































No 4632—Girl’s Frock, 2, 3, 
8 and 9 years. 
skirt is gathered to a pointed yoke and 
the apron may be made with or with- 
out sleeves. In this design one is in- 
dependent of trimmings. A smart 
touch is achieved by the introduction 
of a deep collar or bertha, which may 





ALLEN’S 
LUNG 
BALSAM 








Best Cough Medicine 
Safe, Sure, Prompt 











SEWING ROOM 


be nothing more expensive than lawn 
or the same material as the apron. 
LADIES’ WORK APRON, 

No 6276—If there is one garment 
without which the housekeeper could 
not get along, it is the work apron. One 
may wear house dresses and wrappers 
but when it -becomes necessary to do 
one’s housework there is nothing to 
take its place. It requires only a few 
yards of goods and a few minutes’ time 
to make the garment and then, too, how 
much easier it is to launder than a 
dress. The accompanying cut shows a 
model of unusual becomingness. Made 
vith a fancy yoke, big pockets and 
with full protecting sleeve and _ skirt 
it is constructed with little trouble and 
has the virtue of being sufficient in 
itself without the aid of trimming. 

No 4632—The dressing of children so 
that they may appear well, and at the 


same time appropriately and comfort- 
ably attired, is an art not given to 
every woman. She may know instinct- 


ively what suits herself and yet be en- 
tirely at a loss as to how the children 
should be dressed. The tendency is to 
over-dress and this temptation appeals 
particularly to the less skillful dress- 
makers. The design here shown should 
be useful by way of suggestion as well 
as example as to how trimmings should 


be the expression of charncter in 
clothes without “over-doing”’ it. 
LADIES’ SHIRT WAIST COSTUME, 

Something very novel and smart is 


shown in this shirt waist suit, which, 














































No 6276—Ladies’ Work Apron, 32, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 
judging from the new spring arrivals, 
has lost none of its prestige. In both 
design and construction it is out of the 


ordinary and this combined with a 
great deal of style and charm makes 
it a most attractive model. The blouse 
proper, No 6259, is tucked in front and 
back over which is fitted a prettily 
shaped facing, held in position over 
the tucks by buttons. The facing just 


fullness 
tend to 
of the 
model 
desires 


addi- 


meets the raglan sleeve, whose 
is taken up in pleats that ex 
the neck edge. The lower edge 
sleeve is also pleated, and the 
is a good one to follow if one 
to freshen up an old waist by the 
tion of a new sleeve. 

The skirt, No 6260, is one of the 
est this season. It is in four-gore 
and is exceedingly simple in its con- 
struction. It has been some time since 
we had four-gore skirts, but they are 
coming in again, for they give the full- 
ness required by the present modes 
without cutting up one’s material 
badly. The new four-gore skirt has 
a box plait down the center back. The 
side gore is fitted by a dart and the 
lower portion falls in very graceful 
lines. For a model that is worthy of 
the attentior the home dressmaker, 
this is to be commended. These pat- 
terns come separately at 10 cents each. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


new- 
style 


so 


of 





Unspoken Prayer. 


EVANGELINE, 





“Prayer,” Dr Abbott 
intermingling of the human spirit with 
the divine spirit.” The man who goes 
every Sunday into the fields and w oods, 
his church and temple he calls them, 


Says, “is the 





No 4687—Girl’s 
9 and 10 years, 


Apron, 


S 4, 6, 6, %, &, 


and by 
time 
hits 
the 
birds 


the aid of his miscroscope each 
finds new beauty and harmony 
of moss and bark and stones, 
nests and haunts and habits 
and insects, the handiwork of 
the Creator, the living force, is pray- 
ing. For,’’ he says, “I feel as if I'd 
breathed a higher, cleaner atmospher 
“We were in mid ocean,” said a 
friend to me. “I stood, as I thought, 
alone on the deserted deck looking out 


into the sheen of moonlight on the rol! 
ing waters. ‘And yet they say there is 
no God,’ said a deep bass voice ner 
me. The speaker was communing with 
the great unknown that broods over 
us on sea and on land.” This was 


prayer. 

The old Scotchman of whom I wrote 
recently, who went every morning and 
unbonneted tothe beAuty of the world, 


was praying. So, too, was the little 
girl who kneeled on a chair leaning her 
arms on the window sill and ‘longing 


she declared, to lean her hungry litt! 









































No 6265—Plaim Shirt Waist, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
heart on the big, white clouds which 
were her friends and companions. 

There is a wordless prayer which we 
uiter as we throw open our casemeut, 
or go forth into the open with senses 
alert, eyes and ears open, with the 


consciousness that we are part of God's 


great plan, his beautiful harmony. We 
are taking the living soul which God 


breathed into us, to the source of power 
as it were, to have it recharged. 
A Fine Kidney Cure. 

Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conn. (the Clothier), says if any suf- 
ferer from Kidney and Bladder troubles 
will write him, he will, without charge 
direct them to the perfect home cure he 
used.—[A iv. 
























$100 10 Be civen away $100 


The Second isi Contest Closes March 31. 


111 Orders to Receive Credit Must be Mailed Before Midnight of That Date 





During the months of March, April and May we will divide 
$100.00 among the ten club raisers who send us the largest 
number of new yearly subscriptions each month. The division 
of each $100.00 will be as follows:— 


The Largest Number Subscriptions, $50 ( 6th Largest Number Subscriptions, $2 

j , " “ $25 | 7th * ” " $2 
ord ‘ .: $10 | 8th “ - eo $1 
ith ae " $5 | 9th ” " “ $i 
th “ “ “ $3 | 10th “ * as $1 





Even though the second monthly contest is drawing to a close 
there is still a splendid chance for anyone to win a prize, as 
no one person has taken more subscriptions than can be se- 
cured by putting in a few days of well directed work. 


t Will Pay You Well 


as besides the prizes we offer an additional inducement of very 
liberal cash commissions. Do not delay but snap up this 
opportunity at once. Each monthly contest will be separate 
from all others, but as an extra inducement to keep everyone 
interested, we will also award on June 1, 1905, 


Three Grand Season Prizes 


as follows, to the three persons sending the largest number of 
yearly orders during the four months: 


First Prize, An Elegant Upright Piano, Value, $600 
Second Prize, Horse, Harnessand Buggy, Value, $400 
Third Prize, $100 in Gold 
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“David Harum” 


by EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 











O other book of recent 
years ‘contains such 

a fund of quaint humor 
hard common 


and sense. 





Every American has heard 
of David Harum and 


should read his story. 


Over one milllion copies 


of this book have already 


been sold, making it a 


rival to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 


and it now ranks as 























The Greatest American Novel 


Readers of this siege can secure a copy of this 
splendid book by sending us $1.00 for a year’s subscription 
and at the same time foc extra ($1.50 in all) to cover 
postage and mailing. Address orders to any of the offices 
below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Year Book, Weather Forecasts 
and Farmer’s Almanac for 1905 


A Publication of Surpassing Interest and Absolute Value 
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ra 





An Up-to-Date Manual for Everybody 





While this book is designed for the farmer it contains much of interest 
The immense amount of matter which is gathered 
together and incorporated in it, and the great variety of subjects 

a fair idea of its contents 
384 pages and many illus- 
A few of the principal features are given in the following : 


to all the family. 


treate d, makes it almost impossible to give 
in a Ganinad amount of space. There are 
trations. 


CALENDARS and Weather Forecasts 

: foreach day of the month, What, 

ra When and How to Plant, Astro- 

‘ nomical Data, Festivals and other 
Holidays, etc. 


ELECTION RETURNS are the most 
complete and authoritative to be 
foundinanyalmanac. This feature 
alone makes the book of more than 
usual value. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE cov- OUR OWN COUNTRY and govern- 
ers the business end of farming— ment contains a mass of detail 
the grain tr: ide, general and special about the nation and the states 
crops, fruits, live stock, poultry with special articles upon Parcels interest. 
and dairying; the v arious agricul- Post, Irrigation, Our Insular Pos- 
tural and other organizations with sessions, Cotton Boll Weevil. speciall 
their officers are given. THE GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT is mestic 


Cc AN ADA—There is much interesting 
eading and text with tables re- 
ferring to the Dominion of Canada, 


given much attention, there being 
a comprehensive and exhaustive 
article on the same. 


; ~=6scription for the coming year. 

= with a subscription as stated. 

| draft, or registered letter. 
to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


EDUCATION, Religion and 
perance are all covered by special 
articles and statistics. 

YOUNG FOLKS and many of the old 
ones will find the pages devoted to 
home amusements, 
ture, games and sports of great 


THE MOTHER and housewife will be 
interested 
epartment, where there is 
a great deal about food and its pre- 
paration and many other household 
suggestions of rare value. 


GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


New subscribers may receive the book on the same terms. 
The book and paper may be sent to different addresses, if desired. 
A money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. 





Tem- 








physical cul- 




















in the do- 


384 pages—4\%x6% inches. 


We will send this valuable book free and postpaid to every subscriber 
to this journal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his sub- 
The book is not sold alone and can only be had in connection 
Remit by postoffice or express money order, check, 
Address orders to any of the offices below, but 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 


New York, 52 Lafayette Place. 


Chicago, Marquette Blidq. 
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Buying This Buggy This Way Must 
Save You $25.00 


ERE is some inside information as 

to how the selling price is fixed on 

a high grade buggy by its manufac- 

turer. This information is abso- 

lutely authentic — we have manufactured 

buggies for years and are on the inside of 
the buggy question. 


This Model One Quality Buggy costs to 
make at the factory—the bone net cost—$43. 

A buggy of like quality—that is, one 
constructed of as good material and by high- 
class workmen —cannot cost any factory a 
penny less than $43 to produce. 





In the ordinary way of selling—by ordin- 
ary we mean the old expensive way of selling 
through jobbers and dealers—any factory 
must have 15% profit at the very least. No 
factory can keep out of the hands of the sher- 
iff or receiver on a cent less profit. 


15% on $43 is $6.45, which added to the | 
actual factory cost makes the buggy stand the | 


jobber $49.45. The jobber must make 15% 
on his net cost—15% on $49.45 amounts to 
$7.41, which now places the buggy in the 


hands of the dealer—the buggy seller in your 
| which costa trifle more for cartage andcrating. 


town—at a net cost of $56.86. 


Now, no dealer can pay rent, taxes, light, 


heat, clerk hire and the carrying expenses— 
by carrying expenses we mean the interest 
on the money that he has invested in buggies 
that he carries in stock, which may have to 
be carried from six months to a year, and 
which will be at least 5%—for a less total 
profit than $18.14 on each buggy. 


This, $18.14 is 


a few buggies in a season at the most. No 
one can consider this dealer’s profit under the 
circumstances as exorbitant. He is entitled 
toit. The fault lies—the fault that costs the 
buggy user $25—in the method of doing bus- 
iness, of which we speak later. 


$18.14 is a trifle less than 33% % of the 
dealer’s net cost of $56.86. 


the dealer will charge at retail; many dealers 
will charge more. 


—the $25 extra on the price of the buggy lies 
in the method of doing business with the 
jobber anddealer. This extra $25 that comes 
out of the buyer’s pocket is where you most 
naturally are mightily interested. 


Our method of selling is to goto the 
buggy user direct—you, with our factory cost 
plus our one factory profit. We sell youa 
Model One Quality Buggy for just $50. 











This $18.14 | 
added to the $56.86 makes $75, the price | 








Our factory cost on this buggy is the 
same—namely $43—whether we sell it to 
you for $50 or to the jobber for $49.45. We 
seem to make atrifle more—55 cents—selling 
to you, but we don’t mind telling youthat the 
55 cents is used up in making shipments, 


But your buggy cost is two_profits 
greater buying from the dealer—the jobber’s | 


greater ; 
and the dealer’s profits—or $25—that is, buy- 


ing from us direct you make or save the $25. 
So you see that the headlines of this ad- 
vertisement are literally true—‘‘ BUYING 


| THIS BUGGY THIS WAY MUST SAVE 
| YOU $25.” 

a perfectly legitimate | 
profit for the dealer to get, who can sell only | 


* : 


We can almost hear you say: “ That 
sounds like a mighty fair proposition, and 
the saving way to buy if the quality of the 
buggy is all right.’’ 





Right there—right on-the quality part— | 


is where we offer you the greatest safeguard in 
the world for the protection of yourself. In 
the first place, we make only the highest 
quality buggies—that’s the reason they are 
called MODEL ONE QUALITY BUGGIES. 





A book we could write on the quality of | 
rae? | these buggies—instead, we sa 
As we say the fault lies in the method | Jd 


“Take a 
buggy for a full month’s free trial.” 


ity of a buggy to you is to let you have the 


| buggy and prove it yourself. Now, isn’t that 


Ride in it, ride it to town, let your 
criticise it. 


so? 
friends—jealous or otherwise 


Automobiles have to be built fool-proof, | 


they say, so that anybody can operate them. 
Our buggies are built criticism-proof, so that 
they will stand all criticism and stay out on 
our free trial plan. 





| $75 for it if you like—we will only thank 


_ buggy we sell. This guaranty is your buggy 


| workmanship for two full years, with all 





| catalogue. Thiscatalogue tells you all about 
The 
| quickest way in the world to prove the qual-- 


| tells all about our complete line of vehicles 


7 























We have thousands of buggies out on 
this free trial plan all the time. Do they 
come back ? you ask. No, indeed—we make 
them so good that they stay out. We have 
to. We would be discounting our business 
future if we didn’t. We would go broke in 
no time if thee MODEL ONE QUALITY 
BUGGY didn’t stand this trialtest. You can 
see that, can’t you? 

If, after trying the buggy one full month 
in your own way, on your own roads, under 
all conditions, your best judgment says 
“No,” then ship it bacl-. We will pay the 
freight both ways—you can’t be out a penny, 
and can buy a buggy somewhere else—pay 








you for giving ours a fair trial. 


Our official signature guarantee for two 
years, direct to you from us, goes with every 


insurance policy against inferior material and 


premiums paid. 

° > , ] 

Now if you are interested in the One 

Quality Buggy, made by the One Quality 
Factory—sold direct to you on a full month’s 
free trial for $50—worth $75—please send 
us a postal, now, while it is uppermost 
in your mind. This postal will bring our free 





our method of selling direct from factory to 
user, with our one regular factory profit add- 
ed. It tells why we would rather sell to the 
user at the same profit than to the jobber; it 


for all purposes; it tells you the options you 
can have as to finish, and it also gives you a 
full line of harness to select from at wholesale 
prices. This catalogue and a courteous letter 
will come promptly in response to a postal. 
Address—The Model Carriage & Har- 
ness Co., 163 W. Sixth Street, Cincinnati, 0. | 











